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THE ORIGINS OF FRANCE. 


SHORTLY before the war of 1870, when he was still a student, 
Monsieur Jacques Flach chose as his life work the history of 
French law. The ambitious plan was soon modified, but, in its 
new form, has been none the less the chief task of M. Flach’s 
life. When he succeeded his master, Laboulaye, as professor of 
comparative legislation at the Collége de France, he had already 
convinced himself that a knowledge of the history of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries was the key to a right understanding of his 
subject, and especially to the comprehension of French legal 
history. Accordingly, he read without faltering, between the 
years 1872 and 1883, all the original documents, dating from 
these two centuries, upon which he could lay his hands. He ran- 
sacked the archives in the search for cartularies and the lives of 
saints. The first volume of his Origines de l’ancienne France 
appeared in 1886. It contains a plan of the whole work, and 
also a summary of the general conclusions at which M. Flach 
had already arrived, and which he proposed to display in the six 
or seven volumes still to come. He has kept his plan in mind 
ever since, and in the preface to his fourth volume, written thirty- 
one years later, he claims that, after labours pursued throughout 
a generation memorable in the record of French scholarship, he 
sees no reason to change his earlier opinions.’ 

M. Flach describes his fourth volume as the centre of his work, 
“the nave of the building.” Its publication, therefore, affords a 
fitting opportunity for a brief appreciation of a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. 


1 Les Origines de l'ancienne France, Xe et XIe sitcles. Volume IV. : 
Les Nationalités régionales. Leurs rapports avec le Couronne de France. Par 
Jacques Flach. Paris, Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey. 1917; pages 
xi, 655. Price 12/r. 50. The three preceding volumes appeared in 1886, 1893, 
1904 respectively, price 10fr. each. 
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HISTORY 


I. 


M. Flach takes a great deal of trouble to make his theme in- 
telligible. He defines his position at every turn. His style 
possesses clearness and force. Yet his book is not an easy one. 
The truth in these matters is, of course, not easy. At the period 
in their national development when, to adapt a saying of Cole- 
ridge, men were more than usually in the dark about themselves, 
we are unlikely to find their history neat and systematic. At 
the same time the difficulties of M. Flach’s readers are not due 
altogether to his admirable d2termination to let the facts speak 
for themselves. In the course of a generation his method has 
naturally been altered. The aim and conclusions are the same, 
but the emphasis is different. The first volume was a treatise, 
rather in the manner of Maine, upon the various forms of early 
medieval protection—the mundium, the vassal relation, forms of 
personal jurisdiction. The fourth volume is a piece of pure his- 
torical criticism. Again, the point of view changes with the pas- 
sage from one influence to another. Thus, in the first volume, 
where M. Flach relied mainly on capitularies and charters, the 
stress is laid on protection, while in the later part of the second 
volume, under the influence of the chansons de geste, the stress 
is all on companionship.? The book has been written in very 
different moods. And, yet again, as the evidence has accumulated, 
the work has somewhat outgrown its earlier form. M. Flach 
tries at times to maintain the legal note, to arrange and interpret 
the evidence in accordance with the earlier mood, but the details 
do not readily submit. The old formulas seem somehow less 
satisfactory .* 

In M. Flach’s devotion to his main theme there is no hesita- 
tion, no inconsistency. Throughout he is seekng to explain a 
living society, and is concerned with the relations between 
them :— 


‘“Chercher au premier moyen-dge un systéme absolu, un systéme juridique, 
e’est chercher la quadrature du cercle, Les seuls principes généraux qui 
se dégagent sont des principes d’ordre naturel, tels, notamment, que le 
besoin de protection avec ses ramifications infinies, tels encore que l’instinct 
de sociabilité qui se fait jour dans l'organisation féodale et communale, tels 


enfin que les aspirations religieuses qui feront de l'’Eglise un centre si 


puissant de renaissance.”’ (4) 


2 Vol. ii., pp. 427-577. 
8 This point will be touched upon later. 
4 Vel. ii, p. 3. 
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The influences of geography and race are of extraordinary in- 
terest and importance, and M. Flach, particularly in his fourth 
volume, devotes to them many of his best pages, but he subordi- 
nates them all to the force of those impulses which compel men 
to express their relations to each other in legal forms : the desire 
of the weak for help, the sense of companionship which both 
underlies and transfigures the sense of obligation, and, giving 
direction to these, the urgent force of tradition, of the complex 
of memories and associations, which are themselves the outcome 
of early companionships. The Empire of Charles the Great itself 
was a fusion of Roman, Gallic, and Frankish traditions. It ex- 
pressed the undying sense of the unity of Gaul, without which 
it could not have existed,® and its traditions in their turn shaped 
the growth of modern France :— 

‘Des figures presque surhumaines, comme celles d’Alexandre, de Charle- 
magne, de Napoléon, creusent dans l’A4me des peuples un sillon que rien 
n’effacera plus et y déposent des semences indestructibles. Alors méme 
que la féodalité eut mis l’Etat en piéces, l’émpreinte persista. Le prince 
et le seigneur apparurent comme des images réduites et subordonnées de la 
majesté royale, le compagnon ou le communier comme un concitoyen de 
l’ancien empire des Gaules. Et ainsi, du roi et du prince au peuple, & tous 
les degrés de 1l’échelle sociale, sous les formes infiniment variées de la 
fidélité, de la foi, l’idée unitaire et la conscience nationale se conservérent 
dans leur germe et évoluérent & travers tous les obstacles jusqu’au plein 


épanouissement.”’ (6) 


In M. Flach’s view the dissolution of Charles’s Empire in- 
volved no real breach with the past precisely because it was so 
complete. This paradox has perplexed many of his readers, and 
it must be admitted, is at times beyond its author’s control. Al- 
though it would be hardly fair, one feels now and then that his 
view might almost be put in this way—that nothing artificial 
remained. During the tenth and eleventh centuries a new public 
law developed, the new counts and seigneurs translated their 
newly formed personal jurisdiction into a new kind of territorial 
rule within new boundaries. But the springs of this new society 
were essentially old. There is no break between the Germanic 
comitatus and the circle of vassals. The Gallo-Roman villa 
emerges from the harrow of new petty despotism as the medieval 
village community, or develops into the town.’ Yet clearly this 


5 Compare iii., 205; iv., 304-8. 

6 iv., 315; for a similar passage, see ii., 568. 

7 ii., 64 passim. The first part of the second volume, on the growth of 
village and town communities, stands apart from the rest of the book, and 
deserves special attention. 

K 3 
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distinction between the natural and the artificial is not a sharp 
one, and in any case does not fit all the facts as described by 
M. Flach. If the area subject to the Carolingian count disappears, 
the office retains more than its title, and carries to the adventurer 
who assumes it something of its old dignity. The robber in his 
fastness, who styles himself comes and gives parcels of land to 
the devoted ruffians who serve him is a great deal more than a 
savage in a top hat. The dues which he exacts when he adminis- 
ters justice or makes the tour of his neighbourhood are perhaps 
new and onerous, but many of them are called by old names, and 
have a certain sanction in the traditions of Frankish statecraft.® 
Nature and art are inextricably combined. Indeed, M. Flach 
allows great weight to the influence upon the new France of the 
ancient artifices of royalty, of the complicated traditions which 
had gathered about its religious character, and the ceremonies of 
the Court. He probably exaggerates the importance of this 
element in the society of the tenth century.” But, so far as it 
did continue to exist, it stamps that society as self-conscious and 
sophisticated ; it suggests a doubt whether the dissolution of the 
Carolingian State had, after all, proceeded so very far. 

Perhaps it is better to hold to the distinction between personal 
and territorial as the clue to the new age. For M. Flach’s point 
is that the feudalism of the law books, being essentially terri- 
torial, and defining the functions of the State and of its elements 
in terms of tenure, marks the close of a long period of develop- 
ment. The principles of the feudal State—for example, of the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem—were not guiding principles, but 
attempts to formulate the experience of centuries. Some writers 
speak of feudal relations as though they were Kantian categories, 
existing in juridical thought before feudal society itself, and the 
conditions of its being ; whereas it would be nearer the truth to 
say that they never reached full expression, and, when the legists 
began to define them, had already begun their transformation 
into the relations of the national State. The Master of Balliol has 
shown how, in a similar way, the Papal system had begun to 
break under its own weight at the very time when that great 
canonist, Innocent 1V., was teaching Christendom to realise all 
that it involved. Or, to take a modern parallel, the “ feudal 
system ” of the thirteenth century may be compared with Black- 
stone's Commentaries, the classical exposition of a British Con- 

& i,, 380 seq. 

9 iii., 429 seq. 


10 Halphen, in the Revue Historique, vol, Ixxxv., (May-August, 1904), 
p- 25. 
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stitution which never existed. M. Flach will have none of this 
theorising. He holds that the history of feudalism must be sought 
in the history of the men who made it, just as we study the his- 
tory of the canon law in the lives of Gregory VII. and Innocent 
III. It was the outcome of personal relations, and its logical 
expression in terms of tenure was only possible in a strong cen- 
tralised State which, by its very nature, was more than feudal. 
France was not really feudalised until the reign of Philip Augustus, 
when France became fully conscious of herself as a national State." 

Hence it is impossible to separate the growth of feudalism 
from the story of painful social change in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Feudalism is no extension of the Salic law, much 
less the creation of a foreign aristocracy from the other side of 
the Rhine ;” it is the sum of the cravings, the traditions, and the 
loyalties of a much-divided people, Gallo-Roman, Burgundian, 
Frankish. 

One such craving was the desire for justice. M. Flach believes 
that the “ justice territorial” of feudalism was not the outcome 
of the judicial system of Carolingian times, not a shaking together, 
so to speak, of the authority of the Court, the privileges of the 
immunist, and the judicial rights attaching to the ownership of 
land. The process was much more violent. There was a general 
dissolution of public justice, so that men turned from it to the 
protection of their more powerful neighbours. Hence justice 
became personal, a thing which could be bought and sold; the 
persons who exercised it could divide their rights and distribute 
them as though they were coin, by inheritance, concession, usurp- 
ation. In this uncertainty and agony the principle of territorial 
justice asserted itself. The need for order and security was satis- 
fied by it." The multiplicity of judicial rights, and the endless 
variety of customary payments, with fragmentary survivals from 
earlier Frankish usage, became privileges of tenure—a crystallised 
medley which the feudalists afterwards tried to reduce to a system. 
For the historian they have a deeper significance. ‘They show 
how institutions are formed from a few simple elements, inde- 
structible, and combined in an infinite variety of ways :— 

“Leur diversité nait de leur emploi. La science de l'histoire consiste 
& dégager ces éléments, & les isoler, et puis & les suivre dans leur combinai- 
sons infinies. Leur essence reste indestructible, leurs proprictés changent 
et se renouvellent au gré des événements.” (™) 

11 Among other passages, see iv., 108. For Flach, as for Freeman, the 
battle of Bouvines is one of the turning points in European history. 

12 i,, 12, and the preface to vol. iv. 

13 i,, 308-9. 

14 j,, 313. 
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The feudal tenures to which these judicial rights were attached 
and in part gave meaning were the outcome of personal relations 
of a still more intimate kind. Feudalism was made possible by 
personal loyalty. In his second volume, published in 1893, 
M. Flach made use of the chansons de geste to explain the recon- 
stitution of society. The chivalry of a later date was the sap, 
not the flower, of feudalism, and can be traced in the devotion 
of the barbarian comitatus. Three years earlier, in 1890, Fustel 
de Coulanges had issued his volume on the origin of the feudal 
system, in which any connection between the fief and le com- 
pagnonnage was denied. The fief, in Fustel’s view, is the 
benefice, a temporary grant of land; the feudal oath is the ex- 
pression of a contract, military service only one of several inci- 
dents to tenure; there is no trace here of self-surrender, of 
devotion till death. Flach urges that this is to begin at the wrong 
end. Homage is essentially personal—it precedes the gift of the 
fief and issues from the oath of fidelity; the vassal enters a 
family, la parenté fictive du chef; his lands are gifts, just as 
his horse and arms, and are his so long as he remains in the clien- 
téle of his lord; his military service is not limited, but is one of 
his duties to the family. Only gradually did the conception of 
homage become distinct from that of fealty and give rise to the 
limited feudal contract, largely under the influence of ecclesiastical 
tenures. All this is clear, if we go behind the charters which 
reveal only the mechanism of the fief and of its concession, and 
in the pages of the chansons de geste learn how the vassal lived 
and felt. Even in its classic period feudalism depended upon 
companionship, which survived in full vigour comme un organe 
de vie du régime seigneurial. 

In obedience to what impulses did these family groups come 
to form principalities and States? In answering this question 
Flach explains the ruling idea of his thesis. Some scholars still 
hold the view that during the troubled period which preceded the 
firm establishment of the Capetian house the unity of the French 
monarchy was maintained by ties of homage. However feeble 
the royal power might be, the juridical nature of the relations 
existing between the sovereign and the dukes or counts who were 
his vassals was unchanged.” But if, as Flach contends, the feudal 
relation of lord and vassal was the last stage in a long process, 
and could be traced but rarely before the middle of the eleventh 

15 ij., 492-4, 537 passim. 
16 ij., 433. 

17 Lot, Fidéles ou Vassaux (Paris, 1904). The publication of this important 

essay has forced M. Flach to give a controversial character to his latest volume. 
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century,'* some other explanation must be found. Flach finds 
the answer in the formation of ethnic groups under the guidance of 
princes who, while politically independent, often belonged to the 
Carolingian family, and in any case felt that their wellbeing was 
bound up with that of a wider whole. In other words, a twofold 
body of tradition was powerfully at work in the western parts 
of the Frankish Empire. The mundium, or extended family circle 
of relations, dependents, and officials of the old Frankish chiefs 
became the monarchy to which all men owed the duty of faithful 
service. It absorbed the traditions and ceremonial of the later 
Roman principate ; and through the teaching of the Church was 
invested with the religious symbolism of kingship. After the 
division of the Empire of Charles the Great, the monarchy, richly 
endowed though it was both in conception and for action, lost 
its power. But it never lost its hold upon the minds and hearts 
of men ; indeed, it gained in spiritual content, for it was gradually 
recognised as the expression of the unity formed by the mingling 
on a common soil of Gallic, Roman, Frankish traditions. The 
principes, who brought order out of chaos in the great province of 
France, and slowly welded these “ regional nationalities” into 
compact feudal States, sought and found prestige in their connec- 
tion with the house of Charles the Great. They were peers, of 
whom the king was first. But, on the other hand, they were far 
away, and these kings of a day were very weak. Except when 
they obeyed the call to join forces against an invader, they took 
their own course. 

These developments are described at length in M. Flach’s 
third and fourth volumes. M. Flach, needless to say, does not 
think that the strong national State which we find in France in 
the thirteenth century was the creation of family sentiment. The 
French monarchy was not a vague federation of feudal States 
subdued by the patriarchal principle. The lawyer, steeped in the 
Austinian tradition, may trace the modern doctrine of sovereignty 
in primitive ideas of patriarchal authority ; but the historian 
cannot find it in the much more sophisticated traditions of 

18 See especially iii., 87-99, and vol. iv., passim. 

19 See the argument of the Lord Advocate on behalf of the Chartered 
Company’s claim to the ownership of unalienated land in Southern Rhodesia. 
(The Times, May 3rd, 1918.) ‘‘These tribes, like most other savage tribes, 
had their social life organised on tribal principles, and at the root of it all was 
the patriarchal syetem. The rights of the natives were rights of dependence, 
not of independence. Lobengula was the patriarch . .. and it was clear that 
Lobengula disposed of the use of the lands. If that was so they were a long 
way from anything in the nature of ownership. The power of Lobengula was 


destroyed, and with him the patriarch disappeared—nothing was left of the 
patriarchate, of the kingship, of the chiefship.” 
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Frankish royalty. We have seen how M. Flach will have nothing 
to do with the juristic conceptions derived from the feudistes 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—that the growth of 
the Capetian monarchy was due to the extension of ties of homage. 
He elaborates the judgment already expressed by Guizot that the 
king was something more than any suzerain. Yet to identify 
the royal power with the authority of a vastly extended mundium 
would be a juristic generalisation even more difficult to defend 
than that of the feudists. M. Flach finds the solution of the 
problem in the distinction between Francia and the rest of Gaul. 
Over Gaul as a whole the Carolingians could claim supremacy, 
over the lands of the Franks in Lorraine and the valleys of the 
Seine and Loire they could claim the oath of fealty—service of 
the most complete kind.” The Capetian kings succeeded to this 
authority in western Francia. The source of their power lay, not 
in the office of Dux Francie (which was not, as the feudists 
thought, territorial), nor even in their lands in the Ile de France, 
but in the fact that they controlled the most important “ ethnic 
group” of all. However divided this group might be, no authority 
could be exercised in it which did not in the end rest in the king, 
the chief of the clan, the head of the mundium. This was no 
hard and fast sovereignty, but the expression of national unity.”! 
Added to the supremacy over all the princes of Gaul, invested with 
the trappings of Roman power and the sanction of the Church, 
and wielded by a succession of powerful men, such authority was 
irresistible. 

At the same time, other ethnic groups found unity and con- 
sciousness within the limits of Gaul. Their administrative forms 
became more complicated. Churches and monastic orders were 
founded, and avenues of trade were opened. Feudalism passed 
inevitably from the personal to the territorial stage ; and became 
most marked and firmly knit when the power of the prince was 
greatest. In all these States the king had a footing, through the 


possession of lands or by reason of the close relations between 
the Crown and the Church. The claim to supremacy was trans- 
lated into a claim to feudal homage as the traditions of one regional 
nationality after another were merged in the sense of national 
unity. France became a single feudal State when she became a 


pation. 
F. M. PowIcKE 


2 M. Flach calle it “natural lige homage.” 
21 jij, 217. 


(To be continued.) 





AN ITALIAN HISTORIAN.! 


THE death on the 7th of last December of Pasquale Villari, 
the historian of Savonarola and Machiavelli, in his ninety-first 
year, was probably regretted nowhere outside Italy more widely 
than in England. For over sixty years he had been in touch 
with our life and thought and an appreciative student of our 
political and social history. In 1855 John Stuart Mill, during 
the same Italian tour in which, while mounting the steps of the 
Capitol, he conceived the plan of a volume On Liberty, also 
visited Florence and spent an evening with Villari, thus originating 
a correspondence which ended only with Mill’s death. Seven 
years later Villari represented Italy in the Education Section of 
our International Exhibition and observed with courteous sur- 
prise “a world completely new,” where, as he wrote fifty-two 
years later,® without a system, without a Minister, schools arose 
by a sort of “ spontaneous generation,” from private funds and 
initiative ; where, visiting a “ ragged school, a kind of school com- 
pletely new to me,” he found a girl (the sister of a peer), seated 
alone in an upper room in the middle of a class of youths from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, all of them thieves or pickpockets 
and “ with countenances far from prepossessing,’ who were 
quietly listening to a lesson on the Bible. This to Villari was 
indeed a new world : ‘‘ How possibly could this young lady trust 
herself here?” ‘Our plan,” was the answer, “ is to trust and 
to show that we trust.” ‘ I still remember,” continues Villari, 
“ how profoundly this visit impressed me. I felt that IT was now 

1 Baldasseroni, Pasquale Villari (1907), with elaborate bibliography > 
Pistelli’s essay, prefixed to L'Italia e la civilta (1916; 1918, 2nd and largely 
augmented edition), a catena of extracts from Villari’s writings woven so as to 
form a history of Italian civilisation; Pasquale Villari, by Gaetano Salvemini 
in Nuova Rivista Storica, March-—April, 1918; Pasquale Villeri, by E. Arm- 
strong, in The English Historical Review, April, 1918; Pasquale Villari, by 
C. Rinaudo, in Rivista Storica Italiana, January—March, 1918; Pasquale 
Villari, the memorial number of Ji Marzocco, December 16th, 1917; G. P. 
Gooch, History and Historians (1913), pp. 440-1; V.'’s own reminiscences, 
especially in Lettere meridionali (1885), Scritti Vari (1894), Discussioni (1905). 
For V. and the organisation of research, A. Panella, Gli studi storict in Toscana 
(1916) ; for V. in the Ministry of Education, C. Fiorilli in Nuova Antologia, 
October 16th, 1907, pp. 583-603. For estimates of V.'s separate works, see the 
bibliographical list infra. 

2 Mill’s Letters (1910), i., pp. 194-6 seg., where fourteen letters from Mill 


to V. are printed. 
8 Nuova Antologia, June Ist, 1914, pp. 385-94. 
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on the track of the secret of England’s greatness.” Villari's 
report was the first of many writings in which he described his 
educational tours in various countries from Sweden to Italy.‘ 

In October, 1875, he was again in England on another and 
still more characteristic errand. In the spring of that year he 
had in L’Opinione described and denounced the slums of Naples; 
which some of his critics declared to be a figment of his own 
imagination, while others told him that, if he were not blinded 
by anglomania, he would krow that the London slums were 
infinitely worse. He therefore set off for London, and, presenting 
himself and his credentials, was allotted the assistance of three 
detectives in a nocturnal visit to the East End. ‘ Show me 
everything that is most squalid and repulsive in London”; so 
he was escorted to lodging-houses, opium dens, and pot-houses. 
“Worse than this you cannot find,” said the detective, before a 
group of hovels ; but even here Villari found something to admire 
in the independence of the Briton, and the “ incredible considerate- 
ness”’ of the official, when the door was shut in their faces and the 
detective quietly remarked: ‘‘ We must try another, we must 
not intrude on the home.” Returning to Italy he was able to 
assure his countrymen that ‘“ the man who says that the London 
poor are in worse plight than those of Naples knows nothing of 
the one or nothing of the other.”® Three months later he married 
the daughter of an Knglish M.P., the Linda Villari well known 
to English readers as his accurate and idiomatic translator and 
to the Florentines as Donna Linda; while their son, Cavaliere 
Luigi Villari, has written several books in excellent English and, 
like his father, has contributed amply to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 

In the spring of 1884 Villari was one of the delegates at the 
tercentenary of the University of Edinburgh, where, along with 
Freeman, Seeley and Bryce, he received the LL.D.; and also 
succeeded in doing a good stroke of business for the Italian 
Treasury by securing the Italian MSS. of the Ashburnham collec- 
tion at, as he was afterwards able to remind the Chamber of 
Deputies, a price twenty per cent. under that estimated by French 
and English experts—which the Italian Government was quite 
ready to pay. Evidently there was something persuasive in the 
Southern gestures and Neapolitan consonants of this courteous 
little gentleman; and perhaps in Italy there was no more con- 

4 H.g., Nuovi seritti pedagogic’ (1891), containing, ‘ter alia, his inquiries 
into manual instruction in elementary schools, and into Germau secondary 


education. 
5 Lettere meridionali (1885), pp. viii., 80-3. 
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tented man than Professor, now Senator, Villari, when on the 
morning of the 3rd of December he delivered to the Laurentian 
Library 1,903 manuscripts, including several early codices of 
Dante and the earliest known MS. of Dino Compagni.’ In the 
last year of the century Lecky, paying his last visit to Florence, 
saw a great deal of Villari and was much impressed with his 
ability.’ On June 22nd, 1904, we see him in the Commemoration 
procession at Oxford, stepping briskly (he is only seventy-six) and 
trailing his too ample gown behind the waving plumes of General 
French and the chivalrous figure of George Wyndham.’ With 
what apt Latinism Dr. Goudy presented the new D.C.L. I do 
not know; but probably Villari would have been content with 
Homo est ; humani nihil a se alienum putat. 

Not that he was a cosmopolitan sentimentalist ; his centre was 
in Italy, but his heart was too large and his appreciation of the 
interdependence of peopies too keen to make the Alps his periphery 
—“ the civilisation of one is the essential complement of the 
others; the dangers with which modern society is menaced are 
such that to avert them the combined forces of all nations are 
none too great.”® Not long before his death the words “ our war” 
elicited a flash of the eyes and a gesture of dissent: “ This is 
not, not, our war, it is the war of all; the war of the Entente, the 
whole Entente; it is a war for the world’s salvation. What do 
you mean? People who talk of our war know nothing about it.’ 
But of all nations it was to England, with her traditions of liberty 
and justice, her tentative and measured progress, her contempt 
for nostrums and “ patent syrups,” the public spirit of her nobles, 
the self-reliance of her people that he looked, though, perhaps, 
before the war with some doubt and apprehension, as an example 
for his own people. Of individual Germans he speaks in terms 
of warm attachment : of “the immortal edifice of German science,” 
of the work of Ranke almost in reverence; but when he deals 
with social questions it is from England that he usually borrows 
his examples, even when he addresses Germans in German and in 
a German review." Fifty-three years ago, after his first visit to 
Germany, he analysed what he called “the logic of Germanism” : 


6 The Times, May 22nd and 23rd, November 29th, December 4th, 1884; 
Nuova Antologia, October 16th, 1907; Z/ Marzocco, December 16th. 1917; Del 
Lungo, Dino Compagni, vol. ii., pp. xix—xxii. 

7 Memoir of Lecky by his wife, p. 335. 

8 The Times, June 23rd, 1904. Photograph in Baldasseroni, p. 36. 

9 Nuova Antologia, June 1st, 1914. 

10 Jl Marzocco, December 16th, 1917. 

11 See the article reprinted (in Italian) in Lettere meridionali (1885), pp. 
228, 231, 245, 249. 
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“ With their patriotism has grown up a strange notion that all 
the modern world must be Germanised. Humanity has run its 
long course through India, Greece, Rome, to become at last 
Teutonic. ... In short, the modern man must Germanise him- 
self. Ecco tutto.... The more civilised absorb the less civilised 
nations ; and nothing can be better for a nation than to be Ger- 
manised, and the sooner the better. In this crude form, Germans 
may disclaim any such tenet; but very often this is the undis- 
closed postulate, without which you cannot follow their reason- 
ing. ‘ You must go and hear the trial of the Poles,’ said to me 
a cultivated, gentlemanly doctor in Berlin, ‘ over a hundred gentle- 
men in dress clothes and white gloves.’ ‘ What will they get?’ 
‘The prosecution asks death.’ ‘What! over a hundred for a 
political offence?’ ‘ Perhaps only twenty of them.’ ‘And that’s 
nothing?’ ‘Oh! but remember, they are not Germans.’” ® 
“Let Germany not delude herself,” he wrote in 1870, when 
France was prostrate, “ or delude us too far with her spirit of 
peace, justice, freedom, when the demon of war is abroad, and 
the history of her past is full of long wars and ruthless conquests. 
Let her not say, “ God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are.” The curse of war falls alike on victor and vanquished, 
and perhaps Germany will one day feel the heavy hand of those 
aristocrats who now are fighting her battles so bravely.”"* In the 
last article which Villari wrote for the Nuova Antologia (June 
Ist, 1914, p. 387), while dealing with the alleged decadence of 
England, and presciently warning his readers that the growth of 
armaments and the clash of interests were sweeping Germany 
and England to war, he recalled the reply which he had received 
in Sicily, when he asked why the people there preferred the Eng- 
lish : “The English prosper and help their servants to do the 
saine ; the Germans prosper, but do not trouble themselves about 
others.” ‘And this,” Villari adds, “ if you think of it, is not only 
one of the finest traits of the English people, but is also one of 
the reasons why they have prospered.” Even when, as President 
of the Dante Alighieri Society, which aims at keeping alive the 
Italian language among the children of Italy beyond her borders, 
he had to discuss the action of Joseph Chamberlain with regard 
to the Italian language in Malta, he closed on a note of lofty 
trust : “After all that has been said, we must still hope that, by 
the aid of English public opinion, those old and glorious traditions 
of liberty and justice will once more triumph, as in the past they 


Ww Listruzione secondaria in Germania (1865), reprinted in Nuovi scritti 
pedagogici (1891), pp. 63-71. 
18 Quoted by Salvemini, ut supra, p. 138. 
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have been the source of her strength and can alone in time to come 
preserve and replenish it."* 

Villari was born in Naples on the 3rd of October, 1827, the 
son of an able lawyer, who died of cholera before the child was 
ten years old, leaving him to the care of his mother, a woman of 
noble character and keen intelligence, as we may judge from her 
portrait and from her son’s almost lyrical tribute to “ the heroic 
self-effacement of Neapolitan mothers.” He did not enter the 
university, which was almost empty at this period of the Bour- 
bon régime, but after some sound training in mathematics and 
physics, and a grinding in Italian literature and composition 
from pedantic “ purists,” he passed to the Studio (a name then 
given to private schools of university standard) of Francesco de 
Sanctis, the famous literary critic. To his influence we can 
probably in part trace Villari’s dislike for aimless antiquarianism 
in history and literature; while to the influence of Domenico 
Morelli, the artist, his close friend and future brother-in-law, we 
may partly trace his interest in art and his taste for a picturesque 
and illustrative anecdote.” The sincerity of his defence of the 
classics, in or out of the Italian Parliament, is attested by his 
own exertions to repair the omissions of his school-days. 

Then came the barricades of May 15th, 1848; Luigi La Vista, 
Villari’s very dear friend, was, as he cried surrender, shot down 
by the Swiss of the Bourbon and his corpse pierced with bayonets ; 
one wretch had his eyes gouged out and was forced to trample 
them, and Villari himself saw a soldier drinking the blood of a 
wounded prisoner; Morelli received a bayonet-cut on the eye, 
Villari and De Sanctis were arrested.’ 

On his release he determined to seek the freer air of Florence, 
where he arrived about Christmas, and where he supported hun- 
self, while working at Savonarola, by giving Italian lessons to 
the “ forestieri.” Having in 1856 contributed his valuable review 
of Perrens’ and Madden's Lives of Savonarola to the Archivio 
Storico Italiano, he was appointed extraordinary professor, and, 
after the publication of the first volume of his Life of Savonarola, 
ordinary professor at the University of Pisa. In 1862 came his 
visit to England, his direction for a time of the Normal School 
in Pisa, and his appointment as professor of history at the univer- 
sity, or, as it is called, Institute of Higher Studies, at Florence, 


14 Discussioni critiche e discorsi (1905), pp. 442-3. 

15 See Villari’s essays on Morelli, De Sanctis, La Vista, etc,, passim, 

16 Discussioni, p. 200; Seritti Vari (1894), pp. 429-30. Salvemini, p. 124, 
describes Villari’s imprisonment as quite unknown till after his death; but, 
apart from Villari’s own allusion, it is mentioned in both Brockhaua’ Lexicon 
and in Wer ist’s? 
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which by reason of its autonomy and non-professional ideals 
fulfils more closely than others our conception of a university.” 
This position he held till, or almost till, his death ; while from 
1898 to 1911 he acted also as professor of social science in the 
Istituto di Scienze Sociali. In the summer of 1869 he was 
appointed secretary to the Ministry of Education and carried out 
many reforms, granting aid towards improved elementary school 
buildings and stiffening the standard of examinations in secondary 
schools ; but on the fall of the Ministry, finding his views ignored 
by their successors, he resigned on some proposals as to the pro- 
fessoriate."” In 1873, after being twice disqualified on technical 
grounds, he took his seat in the Chamber of Deputies; re-elected 
the following year and in 1880, he ceased to be a member in 
December of the latter year. Raised to the Senate in 1884, of 
which he became a vice-president in 1897, he was Minister of 
Education in the Di Rudini Ministry from February, 1891, till 
May, 1892—an office which in higher education and such matters 
as the fine arts, as well as in initiation and administration of 
details, far outruns its English analogue. Villari, although he 
worked with feverish energy, did not achieve a memorable success. 
This caused much surprise in Italy; in England, if a professor 
with “a cross-bench mind,” a sworn foe of both “ lobbying” 
and red-tape, entered Ministerial life at sixty-three under a wob- 
bling Premier, with a shaky Cabinet, pledged to economise “ to 
the bone,” which collapsed after fifteen months’ office, our sur- 
prise would be that the Minister had actually effected some im- 
provements and had by his speeches and otherwise sown the 
seeds of many others. 

Meanwhile, the second volume of Savonarola (1861) had beeu 
followed by Niccold Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (1877-81-82) ; I 
primi due Secoli della Storia di Firenze (1893-4); Le invasioni 
barbariche (1901); L’Italia da Carlo Magno alla morte di Arrigo 
VII. (1910)—the two latter being volumes in the Collezione storica 
Villari, a series which he enthusiastically promoted for the study 
of not merely Italian but not less of foreign history among readers 
who hitherto in Italy had little choice between antiquarian treatises 
and school manuals.” Villari must have raised the hair on the 


17 Storia, politica e istruzione (914), pp. 417-26; Panella, Gli studi storici, 
pp. 337-8. 

18 A letier in my possession aska me to excuse him for writing in haste, 
“being very busy with examinations”—in his eighty-third year! It is in 
excellent English, and dated July—July in Florence! For vivid pictures of 
Villari’s lectures, see Pistelli and also the article by Lazzerini in Nuova Anto- 
logia, January 1st, 1917, p. 68. 

19 Nuova Antogogia, October 16th, 1907, pp. 583-5. 
-0 Preface to 7'he Barbarian Invasions of Italy (1902). 
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heads of some eminent scholars when he wrote that “ undeniably 
the true object of ransacking the national archives is to assist the 
production of narratives suited for the general mass of readers” ; 
but, at least in this country, many will heartily support his 
claim that history should be “ not only a means of instruction, 
but likewise of national education, by serving as a real factor in 
the formation of the moral and political character of our coun- 
try,” as many have re-echoed G. M. Trevelyan’s eloquent plea in 
Clio, a Muse: “ In short, the value of history is not scientific. 
Its true value is educational. It can educate the minds of men 
by causing them to reflect on the past.” Besides these, Villari had 
for years been producing articles, letters to journals, reprints of 
speeches, which if of permanent value were collected into volumes, 
dealing with historical, artistic, literary and, above all, social 
and educational subjects. The bibliography of his writings large 
and small amounted in 1907 to over four hundred items. 

This account of Villari’s activities suggests two observations. 
He was not merely a scholar but a man of affairs: as an Italian 
phrased it, “‘ not so much a man of the chair as a man of life.” 
Not that he was a good “ parliamentary hand,” a party man. 
As another Italian puts it: “An idea which is embodied in a 
party cry at once becomes to him suspect.” He almost seems, 
like the great Florentine poet of six hundred years before, to have 
deemed it “bello Averti fatta parte per te stesso ”—a goodly thing 
to make a party for yourself. His interests lay in the social wel- 
fare and still more in the moral ideals of Italy. Wherever he 
found a social evil, he attacked it with courage—the sweating of 
boys in the Sicilian sulphur mines, the pellagra of Northern Italy, 
the slums of Naples, the Camorra, the Mafia, the condition of 
the Simplon navvies, emigration, bureaucracy, and, perhaps above 
all, abuses in education. When, in 1866, the reverses of Custozza 
and Lissa unchained a storm of recrimination, he published his 
famous pamphlet Di chi é la colpa? (“Who is to blame?”) to 
show that it was neither North nor South, Right nor Left, that 
it was Italy who had forgotten herself and her social duties. This 
was indeed to dig down to bedrock, and Villari could only end 
with an appeal for “ sanity, self-reliance, work.” But when he 
found a definite abuse, much as he believed in the slow growth 
of national character and institutions, he pressed for a definite 
remedy. He would not hear of laissez-faire, “ give plenty of 
time to time” (Date tempo al tempo).™ 


1 Lettere meridionali (1885), pp. 304, 246—where Di chi ¢ la colpa? is 
reprinted. 
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Here we may seem to be far from the historian of Machiavelli 
and the Renaissance. Yet not so far. Villari was spurred to 
research by the hope not merely of unveiling a brilliant chapter of 
Italian history but also of finding ‘“ an explanation of the vices 
against which we contend to-day and of the virtues which aided 
our regeneration.” No two historians could be in most respects 
more unlike than Villari and Carlyle; yet the words in Pro- 
fessor Firth’s introduction to The Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell are mutatis mutandis equally apt for the Ttalian : 
“The condition of England weighed upon him. The misery of 
the poor; the apathy of the rich; the indifference of the rulers 
were always before his eyes. . . . ‘Eleven thousand souls in 
Paisley alone living on three half-pence a day.’ ” 

The other point to be noted is that Villari, a Neapolitan, wrote 
about Florence : a sufficiently exceptional circumstance in Italy, 
where history, owing mainly to partitions in the past, runs to 
antiquarian detail and is inspired by parochialism (spirito di cam- 
panile). The Tuscan spirit, keen, positive, analytical, is more 
attracted by facts than by their correlations, and in Mamiani’s 
blunt phrase, “ abhors purely speculative ideas”; while Naples, 
from the days of Giordano Bruno and Campanella to those of 
Vico, and in our own day of Benedetto Croce, has been the breed- 
ing-ground of speculation. Here we have the conflict between 
what the Italians call the “analitico ” and the “ sintetico ” methods 
of historiography : and it is noteworthy that Villari rarely con- 
tributed to the great Florentine historical journal, the Archivio 
Storico Italiano, the organ of facts and documents rather than 
of problems, although he was a “ vital element” of the Com- 
mittee (Deputazione) which controlled its publications, and in 
1898 became its president.** Not, indeed, that he was what we 
should call a synthetically speculative thinker. His lengthy essay 
on the question : “‘ Is History a science?” is disappointingly dis- 
cursive, as is natural enough since he concludes by admitting with 
characteristic candour that the purport of his essay is merely to 
call attention to the social question.* To show his strength he 
must come to closer quarters with fact, as in his lecture on “ The 
teaching of History,”* and in various parts of his History of 
Florence. What constitutes him a sintetico historian is his sym- 


22 Niccold Machiavelli (1895), i, pp. xxiii-iv. I quote from the second 
Italian edition, the English translation having been made, with a few additions, 
from the unrevised first edition. 

238 Panella, Gli studi storici in Toscana (1916), pp. 319, 332. 

24 Studies, p. 114. 

2% Arte, storia e filosofia (1884), pp. 191-219. 
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pathy, wide interests, concretely generalising power and his power 
of psychological analysis and reconstruction. 

On the other hand, though a professor of history and scientific 
in his methods, he can hardly be called a professional historian 
in the strict sense. For the future biographer of Savonarola or 
Machiavelli he has indeed probably left little of importance to 
glean—even Tommasini in his truly monumental Life of Machia- 
velli has added little of consequence—and Villari’s accuracy has 
not been impugned. But to him the document was a means, not 
an end. So far as details are concerned, Villari’s researches into 
the two first centuries of the history of Florence have probably 
produced less than the microscope of the German Davidsohn, but 
he claims that he has accomplished the task which he set himself 
—‘to find a clue through the mazes of a history which had hitherto 
seemed so intricate and obscure ’’—and that his conclusions have 
been generally confirmed by subsequent discoveries.%* This atti- 
tude towards history is familiar enough to us; hard as Grote and 
Macaulay worked at history, they were rather “ historians by 
accident,” they rather belonged to the class of what Mr. Gooch 
calls “ brilliant amateurs.” It is to Prescott that these words 
are applied, and perhaps in style Villari recalls Prescott more 
than any other. The death of Montezuma is a companion picture 
to the death of Savonarola. On the whole, however, the nearest 
analogue in English is Lecky, who was not by predilection an 
archivist, and was more attracted to the evolution of intellectual 
and social progress than to detailed research. Lecky’s style and 
thought flowed, it is true, over a wider field and with a more 
periodic and at times platitudinous sweep; but both were in- 
terested in the evolution of religion as a moral force, both acknow- 
ledged their debt to Vico, and both, it may be added, were 
accorded a lonely eminence of respect rather than influence in 
political life. If with Benedetto Croce we classify the histories 
of the mid-nineteenth century into diplomatic, philological, and 
positive, we must place Villari in the last compartment. He 
was a positivist in a sense and a sociologist, but also a ruthless 
anti-materialist—‘“ in life there is nothing more real than the 
ideal,” he said in his first Dante Alighieri address—and above 
all a moralist. He has been charged by a German critic with 
employing English standards in morals and religion, just as he 
has been applauded by another German for applying German 
standards to Machiavelli, ‘‘ not, indeed, because they are German 


86 Storia di Firenze (1905), pp. xXili., Xv. 
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but because they are the right ones.’*’ Well, well, in Italy 
someone has called Villari “ the conscience” of his country, so 
perhaps his English morals are not so far wrong, after all. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in the case of Lord Acton, his moral 
judgments have disturbed his historical impartiality. It was 
the moral attraction which drew him to Savonarola. Savonarola’s 
words sound at times—‘ your reform must begin with spiritual 
things, for these are higher than material things, of which they 
are the rule and the life’**—like an epitome of Villari’s own 
teaching. The historian’s scorn for those who would condone 
the misdeeds of Lorenzo de’ Medici out of regard for his patronage 
of letters and art is no doubt justifiable ; but to attribute to the 
efforts of a single man “ the diabolical corruption” and “ the 
religious indifference ” of the whole city of Florence is to commit 
the same error, with which Villari more than once reproaches 
Machiavelli, of regarding the subjects of a ruler as clay in the 
hands of a sculptor, which can be moulded well or ill as he 
chooses.” When he comes to the much-discussed death-bed of 
Lorenzo and tells how, while “ the dying prince lay cowering 
with fear in his bed, Savonarola seemed to soar above his real 
stature, as he said: ‘ Lastly, you must restore liberty to the 
people of Florence,’”’ he realises so vividly the duel between good 
and evil, as depicted in the traditions of the Savonarolan hagio- 
graphers, that he forgets to ask himself the simple question how 
Lorenzo on his death-bed could, in Mr. Armstrong’s words, “ give 
back a liberty which he had not stolen and which he was power- 
less to restore,” and does not observe that he is stultifying his 
hero by placing in his mouth what Creighton bluntly calls “ clap- 
trap.” The scene, if enacted as described by the authorities 
whom Villari follows, does no great credit, many will think, to 
either the head or the heart of the great friar. But Villari has 


27 Athenwum, January 19th, 1889; Hartwig in Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
Vol. 40 (1877), pp. 619-24. As bearing on the important question of inter- 
national ethics, it is noticeable that, while English writers have accepted Villari’s 
morality as a matter of course, continentals have frequently commented on it : 
Hobohm (Machiavelli's Renaissance der Kriegskunst, i., p. 179), calls him the 
austere scholar—‘der sittenstrenge Gelehrte’’; Tommasini (Machiavelli, ii., 
p. 69 note *), refers to ‘tun giudizio morale alquanto artificioso’’; Croce 
(Filosofia della pratica, p. 286), speaks of Villari as guided by ‘‘ragioni di 
carattere moralistico’’; and no doubt the implication is the same when Passy 
(Un ami de Machiavel, Frangois Vettori, i., p. 47), refers to ‘‘ces lettres de 
Vettori qui révoltent l’historien de Machiavel.” 

#6 Savonarola (English, 1888), i., p. 263. 

2% Thid., i., 3; ii, 86; Niccold Machiavelli (1895), ii., p. 332, ete. 

” Savonarola, i., p. 149; Reumont, Lorenzo de’ Medici (1883), ii., p. 442; 
ene Lorenzo de’ Medici (1896), p. 312; Creighton, Papacy (1897), iv., 
p 2. 
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accomplished two feats of genius—he has explained in an intel- 
ligible way the fall of Savonarola in a few months from the spiritual 
dictatorship of Florence to be the butt of hooligans ; and he has 
constructed a psychologically comprehensible fellow-man, so that 
a great pity is the feeling with which we close the book. 

In the readers’ book of the Laurentian Library in Florence 
can still be found, under the 14th of February, 1850, the entry : 
“ Pasquale Villari, venni a studiare sul Savonarola.” He had 
begun with the friar’s poems several years before in the exaltation 
of his Neapolitan boyhood; and impressions on his brain and 
heart were at all times singularly persistent. His article of 1856, 
in which he criticises Perrens for having made of Savonarola not 
one but two inconsistent human beings, differs little in style and 
cogency from his preface of 1913,*" in which he convicts Dubreton’s 
Rabelaisian reconstruction of Machiavelli of precisely the same 
offence. He now in the more critical air of Florence began his 
researches on Machiavelli, who had stepped into the light of his- 
tory two months after the death of Savonarola—not as a poor and 
unknown hero-worshipper, but as a mature and responsible pro- 
fessor. The antinomy lay now not between religion and politics 
but between politics and morality. The question has been raised 
which of these great works is Villari’s masterpiece. Armstrong 
inclines towards Machiavelli, Salvemini apparently against ; while 
educated opinion in Italy and England, if we take Pistelli and 
The Times’ summary of the year as respective representatives, 
dubs him “the author of Savonarola.” Pistelli also justly remarks 
that in Machiavelli the parts are better than the whole, which is 
hardly a fault in an historical work as such, but is fatal to a work 
of art. Whatever controversial books on Savonarola may continue 
to be produced, it is hardly likely that another work of art like 
Villari’s from his standpoint will soon appear. But Machiavelli 
is “ not a vanishing type but a constant and contemporary in- 
fluence” (Acton), “ the Florentine Secretary’s orb never quite 
sets” (Morley)—even to-day, if Machiavelli’s unity, nationality, 
objectivity of the State has set behind the Russian steppes, it 
flames in meridian splendour on the Spree—and Villari has a for- 
midable rival in Tommasini’s Life and writings of Machiavelli, 
in their relation to Machiavellism, a mine of fifty years’ patient 
research and an encyclopwdia of usually quite relevant quotations 
(though none, curiously enough, from Treitschke) on every phase 
of his subject. But in measure, proportion, vividness, clarity this 
book is certainly inferior to Villari’s ; and it is typical of the hotch- 


31 Machiavelli, vol. iii. of third edition (1914), 
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potch (colluvie) style of history, of which Italians have complained, 
that Tommasini’s longest chapter, of a hundred thousand words 
or over, is devoted to the evolution of religion from Roman times, 
in the first half of which Machiavelli is not even mentioned. 
Villari himself has been reproached with a want of proportion : 
and, indeed, it is hard to regard as relevant the chapters devoted to 
the neo-Platonism of Marsilio Ficino, or to Italian art, with 
which admittedly Machiavelli had neither tie nor sympathy—two 
of the best works on the Italian Renaissance, those of Burckhardt 
and Philippe Monnier, exclude art from their purview. The 
Machiavelli is less consistent, complete, and convincing than the 
Savonarola, partly because the wit of man is helpless before the 
Machiavellian paradox, the appalling candour of “ the least 
Machiavellian man that ever lived” (ii., 349); partly because 
Villari surveyed the entire field of Machiavelli’s activity—as no 
one before Macaulay had attempted to do—as thinker and worker 
in politics and national defence, liistorian, dramatist, official, and 
patriot ; and partly because Villari’s gratitude to the father of 
Italian unity and liberation was in conflict with his allegiance to 
the moral law. There is some uncertainty in the touch, the dis- 
tinctions at times seem wire-drawn; there are apparent incon- 
sistencies. If “ Aristotle’s conception is theoretical and scientific, 
and Machiavelli’s a practical treatment of political procedure” 
(ii., 406), how can The Prince have “ a triple character, theo- 
retical, practical, personal” (ii., 376)? If “ man has one con- 
science and cannot have two” (ii., 267), what becomes of Villari’s 
theory that there are two moralities, one of individuals, the other 
of States in war and diplomacy ; which, though starting from the 
same principles to reach a common goal, are for us practically 
irreconcilable (ii., 346-8; ii., 403)?* in reading Villari’s book, 
one sometimes feels that a respectable case may be made for every 
view of Machiavelli. And yet this is one of its outstanding merits : 
such is Villari’s candour and so closely does he identify himself 
with the conflicting solutions of the Machiavelli problem that we 
hardly know where the critic stops and the author resumes. In 
Savonarola, he is an advocate with a passionate trust in the sound- 
ness of his brief ; but in Machiavelli he is “the magistrate of his- 
tory,” the Judge of Appeal on a plea of misdirection of the jury. 
Villari's books have been more successful here probably than 
in any other country. Savonarola has had two distinct transla- 
tions, and has been reprinted ten times; Machiavelli, thrice ; the 


# There is a fuller statement of the theory in Discussioni, pp. 24-8, and in 
Lord Morley's Recollectiona, ii., pp. 59-60. 
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History of Florence twice. The Barbarian Invasions has also 
been reprinted ; and these four, obtainable at half-a-crown each, 
must presumably have a “ popular” sale. In fact, as Villari’s 
pupil, Pistelli, remarks, his works have been read in England at 
least as much as in Italy: Germany coming second and France 
a poor third. Florence has always attracted us—there are in 
English more voluminous histories of Florence than of London : 
Savonarola has excited our sympathy—in the last three-quarters of 
a century there have been at least ten biographies in English and 
three dramas. Villari came at a fortunate period, when Ruskin, 
Romola, Garibaldi were firing our enthusiasm. The ease, vivacity, 
lucidity of his style were to our taste. But to Italy he has been 
much more than a literary influence, he has been the homely, 
fearless, earnest, candid mentor. A distinguished colleague wrote 
some years ago to Pistelli : ‘“ The old guard is thinning fast; Vil- 
lari is one of the few veterans to whom we can offer a new medal. 
Let us then forget the light shadows which our critical inclinations 
make us see, in our own despite, on every luminous object, and 
let us recall the many virtues of this little man with the spacious 
brow, that makes his way to the front of the crowd like a small 
boy, scrambles on the first bench he finds and preaches like a 
hero!” More than that, he is a record of his period; Mr. Arm- 
strong suggests that the next generation may regard him as the 
surest authority. His tomb on San Miniato may well be a symbol 
of the friendship which England and Italy are forging afresh in 
the fires of war. Florence has showered her lilies—manibus date 
lilia plenis ; it is not unfitting that England should drop an English 
rose. Dante has said it: Non gigli; Anzi di rose e d’ altri fior 
vermigli. H. M. Beatry 
The following is a bibliographical list of the English translations 
of Villari’s works :— 
I. La storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suoi tempi, 2 vols., Florence, 
1859-61. 
The history of Girolamo Savonarola and of his times, transd. by 
Leonard Horner, F-R.S.; 2 vols.; Longman, 1863. 
“IT have given a selection only of the numerous documents 
lator’s Preface). 
La storia di... new edn., augmented and corrected; 2 vols.; 
Florence, 1887-8. 
Life and times of Girolamo Savonarola, translated [from the new 
edition] by Linda Villari; 2 vols.; Fisher Unwin, 1888, 
“The documents are purposely excluded " (Translator's Foreword), 
[English Historical Review, July, 1880 (Bh, Armstrong); Atheneum, 
Jany. 19th, 1889; Saturday Review, Jany, 26th, 1889.) 
Life and times of .. . 2nd edn, [containing, pp. xiii,-xxx., reply to 
Atheneum and Sat. Review); 2 vols.; 1889, 
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II. Niccold Machiavelli ¢ i suoi tempi, 8 vols.; Florence, 1877-81-82, 

Niccold Machiavelli and his times, translated by Linda Villari; 4 vols. ; 
Kegan Paul, 1878-83. 

In vols. 3 and 4 “two entire chapters and every document suppressed ” 
(Author’s preface to 1892 translation, p. v.). 

The life and times of Niccold Machiavelli, transd. by Linda Villari; 
2 vols.; Fisher Unwin, 1892. 

‘Revised by the translator’; ‘‘a few corrections in historical details” 
inserted by the author; “accompanied by all the more important 
documents *’ (Author’s preface, p. vi.). 

Niccolé Machiavelli e i suoi tempi, 2nd edition, 3 vols.; Milan, 
1895-95-97. 

Niccolé Machiavelli e i suoi tempi, 8rd edition, 3 vols.; Milan, 
1912-13-14. 

[The 2nd edn. is revised throughout; the 3rd edn. has some additions 
and re-arrangements, mainly in Vol. ii-, as well as replies to 
Dubreton and Hobohm.] 

[There are apparently few reviews, and no English, of the entire 
work; I have seen only that of Geffroy in Séances et travaur de 
l'Académie des sciences morales, vol. 119, 1888, pp. 729-87, and 
of Bertolini in Nuova Antologia, Nov. 1st, 1878; May 15th, 1881; 
Nov. 15th, 1882. Of Vols. i. and ii. (2nd‘edn.), by L. Arthur Burd 
in English Historical Review, April, 1896, pp. 866-90. Of Vol i., 
Atheneum, July 28th, 1877 (A. de Gubernatis); Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, Vol. xl-, 1877, pp. 619-24. Also, on the biographers 
and critics of Machiavelli, R. Mariano, Scritti Vari, Vol. ix., 
pp. 77-165.] 

III. J primi due secoli della storia di Firenze, 2 vols., Florence, 1893-4. 

The two first centuries of Florentine history, transd. by Linda 
Villari; 2 vols.; Fisher Unwin, 1894-5. [Each volume contains 
a special preface, written for the English edn, that to Vol. ii. being 
a rejoinder to criticisms. | 

[English Historical Review (Armstrong), Vol. ix. (April, 1894), 
pp. 352-8 and Vol. x. (April, 1895), pp. 355-9.) 

I primi due sevoli... new edn., completely revised; one vol-; 
Florence, 1905. 

Eng. Hist. Review (A. M. Allen) Vol xxi. (April, 1906), pp. 360-2.] 

IV. Le invasioni barbariche in Italia, Milan, 1901. 

The barbarian invasions of Italy, transd. by Linda Villari; 2 vols. : 
Fisher Unwin, 1902. 

[Athenaum, Aug. 23rd, 1902; pp. 241-2.) 

V. L’Italia da Carlo Magno alla morte di Arrigo VII., Milan, 1910. 

Medieval Italy from Charlemagne to Henry VII., translated by 
Costanza Hulton; Fisher Unwin, 1910. 

[Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 27th, 1910, and Villari’s reply, 
Nov. 24, 1910.) 

VI. Studies, historical and critical, transd. by Linda Villari; Fisher Unwin, 
1907. (Is History a Science? Youth of Cavour, Settembrini, De 
Sanctis, D. Morelli, Donatello, Savonarola and the present day.) 

[Athenaum, Nov. 2nd, 1907; pp. 544-5.] 

[These seven papers do not reproduce any one Italian volume; they 
are collected from various volumes of miscellanies :—1, 2, 4 from 
Scritti Vari (1894); 3 from Arte, Storia (1884); 5, 7 from Dis- 
cussiont (1905); 6 from Saggi storici (1890).] 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
SCHOOLS.! 


It is coming to be almost a commonplace, in academic dis- 
cussions, that no subject has increased so much in importance 
in recent years as history.” Its significance as leading to a cor- 
rect understanding of the present has been the theme of historians 
for more than a generation. The Dominions have, indeed, been 
somewhat out of the main stream of academic thought. Yet 
in few countries is the systematic study of the past so urgent a 
matter as it is in South Africa, and there are signs that this is 
beginning to be realised. Comparatively brief as it is, the his- 
tory of South Africa is momentous in its sidelights on Imperial 
policy, and is a prolific record of racial and economic issues, for 
the most part still unsolved. The average British schoolboy is 
acquainted with the dictum that British administration in the 
nineteenth century “is seen at its worst in South Africa.” 
Teachers further desire that he should be acquainted with some 
of the reasons for this breakdown of Imperial policy. How much 
more important is it for the South African boy that he should 
have some understanding of the process through which South 
Africa came to be what it is to-day, confronted by two problems 
of exceptional magnitude—that of the relations between the two 
dominant white races, and the scarcely less critical native 
problem ? 

Conditions in South Africa have militated against serious his- 
torical study. To a large number the past is associated with 
unpleasant recollections. The problems of the present are ex- 
ceptionally acute, and need undivided attention. The great 
industrial growth of South Africa has focussed attention on mate- 
rial needs, and on education as subserving those needs. According 
to one history teacher, owing to the economic and social con- 
ditions of life in a new country, “ cultivation of and retention of 


1 The writer has been in communication with history teachera in all parts 
of the Union; but is particularly indebted to Mr. L. L. Pienaar, of Gre) 
College School, Bloem{ .\\ein, for detailed answers to specific questions; and to 
Mr. H. Bryan, for the loan of school bursary papers for previous years, 

2 Compare History, New Series, Il., 35, 96 and 144, 
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interest in non-reproductive studies are practically impossible to 
the majority.” This is, however, probably a transition stage. An 
interest in past industrial, if not past political, development is 
bound to be created to explain forms of social co-operation and 
to correct the tendency towards one-sided progress. 

The absence of uniformity in educational conditions has been 
a further drawback. Even now no central organisation can im- 
pose a programme of studies on the Union as a whole. The diffi- 
culty is not so serious as in America, but education is still a jro- 
vincial matter. On the other hand, until April 2nd, 1918, there 
has been but one university to draw up syllabuses; and, though 
three universities came into existence on that date, the regulation 
of matriculation and school certificate examinations is still in tke 
hands of a single authority. Perhaps more serious, from the 
point of view of the history teacher, is the fact that no society 
exists to organise effort and give official backing to the »pinions 
of the historical expert.* Historical associations, if they could 
only be organised, would not merely represent the interests of 
the history teacher, but would be in close touch with local con- 
ditions—a matter of no small importance in a country of so wide 
an area. It has been a not uncommon complaint that university 
legislators are entirely ignorant of conditions in the heart 
of the country. One may anticipate great progress in the 
efficiency of history teaching, when the education departments 
and universities are definitely linked up with associations of his- 
tory teachers throughout the country. 

Conditions are, indeed, altogether different so far as the teach- 
ing of history is concerned. In the first place, no scholarships 
exist in history, or, indeed, in any other single subject, as stepping- 
stones from school to university college. The headmaster of a 
prominent school in the Transvaal gave his opinion that “ scholar- 
ships in any subject are so few that they are almost negligible, 
as an incentive to study in a South African school.” There is 
a general feeling that there is no scope for scholarships in history 
under present educational conditions. One teacher thought that 
special proficiency could be encouraged by endorsing matricula- 
tion certificates, in cases where a special distinction standard had 
been attained. A second point is that the machinery for training 
historical experts is utterly inadequate. ‘There are no historical 
seminars, and even university professors have little opportunity 
for individual research. It is perhaps inevitable that, under 


3 There is, it is true (or was) a historical society, under the wing of 
Prof. Cory of Grahamstown; but, with all due respect to this society, 1t 1s 
scarcely capable of the work which should be done for history in this country. 
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such conditions, the majority of history teachers should be ama- 
teurs. It is not merely, as one teacher pointed out, that “ whereas 
science and mathematics require some technical knowledge, any- 
body with a degree in arts is considered good enough to teach 
history.” The root difficulty is that the whole teaching profession 
is unattractive, and is used by the best men as a stepping-stone to 
law and the other professions. Much has still to be done for the 
teacher in Britain, but the matter is more serious in South 
Africa. 

As an introduction to the problem of efficient history teaching 
in schools, all agreed that it was necessary to consider what were 
the qualities and habits of mind which were chiefly desired for the 
welfare of South Africa, and which might be brought out by the 
right kind of historical training. A number of teachers laid 
stress on the habit of suspended judgment, as particularly neces- 
sary in a country where feeling runs high on political and social 
questions.‘ The study of history ought to be of great value if the 
pupil only learnt through it to accept and make use of facts with 
a certain amount of discrimination. History, as a method of 
determining facts, would at any rate do much to dispel the blind 
worship of the printed page, which is a natural tendency in a 
new country without intellectual traditions. Other teachers valued 
the subject, from the point of view of cultivation of taste. Every- 
one agreed that history in South Africa should be largely a study 
for guidance in the problems of the present; and that courses 
would have to be carefully chosen so that conclusions could be 
drawn from the facts studied (so-called organisation history). 
Given the possibility of better equipped teachers it was agreed 
that, even in the elementary school, history could be made to 
explain how society, in its political, economic, and social aspects, 
has slowly evolved; and also Low it works at the present time. 
At least,” the fundamental ideas of continuity and change, and 
of the dependence of the present on the past, could be impressed. 
It is felt by teachers that the main thing is to make the world of 
South Africa, as it exists in the second decade of the twentieth 
century, intelligible to all classes of children. 

Criticism of existing methods of teaching must take into 
account the opportunities (or absence of opportunity) for anything 
better. The time problem is more serious than in Britain, as 
school hours are normally shorter. One headmaster wrote that : 
“Three periods a week are hardly sufficient to produce any 
strikingly good results; but it is difficult to give more in view 


4 And even on questions, that are mainly educational, e.g., the vexed 
question of the language medium in schools. 
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of the number of other subjects which have to be studied.” At 
Durban the experience is that “very limited time means a study 
of school textbooks only.” The expense of railway travelling 
further militates against historical studies. School excursions to 
places of historical interest cannot readily be arranged. Then, 
there has been comparatively little study of local history. It is 
difficult to relate history in an interesting way to the immediate 
locality of the school. Lastly, though this is not peculiar to 
South Africa, teachers are tied down to examination syllabuses 
and are bound to devote the greater part of their time to textbook 
study. 

The method most commonly applied in teaching history in 
South African schools is to work through an elementary text- 
book, filling in the outline by questions and problems designed 
to give the boy something definite to think about. The learning 
and reciting of passages is fairly common ; and attempts are made, 
by discussions and writing work, to give the pupils practice in 
the effective use of knowledge obtained from the textbook. The 
pupil is sometimes asked to analyse a paragraph, point out the 
most important facts, and sum up in his own words. This refers 
primarily to the elementary schools, and the jumior standards of 
secondary schools. In the higher forms of the latter the usual 
plan is for the teacher to deliver more or less formal lectures, 
whilst the pupils take notes. In order to make sure that the 
facts are understood, he will, at regular intervals, question the 
class on the work done. Questions, however, tend to be fewer 
in the higher than in the lower standards. In general, it seems 
that history suffers, as compared with other subjects, through lack 
of preparation on the part of the pupil. The teacher has to do 
what he can in the hour at his disposal. He is not expected, as 
in mathematics and Latin, to set definite tasks to be prepared 
before the lesson. This means that the pupil is largely passive 
in his attitude towards history; he is not sent to other books 
to find out facts for himself, and he obtains little or no insight into 
the historical method. ‘lo a large extent the process is one of 
the stacking of the memory with textbook facts. 

In the choice of subjects and periods for study, the concentric 
method has been in favour.’ Modern history from the Renais- 
ance, With principal stress on Colonial and South African his- 
tory, has been the field, which is surveyed with increasing minute- 
ness in the different stages. ‘Che syllabuses of the late University 
of the Cape of Good Hope provided for a study of modern history 


’ Personally, the writer is in agreement with the views on the concentric 
method expressed in History, |., 121-2. 
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on the concentric plan for the matriculation, intermediate, and 
B.A. examinations. 

The concentric plan has not, in the opinion of the writer, 
worked well in South Africa. It involves in the early stages a 
very wide, often loosely-connected study of history. The old 
syllabuses for the matriculation and junior certificate examinations 
attempted to cover too wide a ground. In the opinion of a his- 
torical expert at Durban they were “an attempt to learn a little bit 
of everything, which may be useful memory training, but as 
history is absurd.” The new 1918 matriculation syllabus has bee: 
generally welcomed by history teachers. The considerations which 
led to its being framed are set out in a memorandum, which 
frankly admits the defect of the old syllabus—the lack of co-ordi- 
nation upon some definite plan, in order that the pupil might 
“more easily see a continuity in history.” It is stated that the 
chief aim should be to provide the pupils “with historical know- 
ledge essential to their understanding of the world as it now is.” 
Such an understanding “should be the main goal of the teaching.” 
The syllabus is, briefly, European and Colonial history from 1713, 
studied so as to bring out the essential differences between the 
pre-revolutionary and _ post-revolutionary periods. Details of 
Colonial history were considered less important than such sub- 
jects as the industrial revolution or the political and social results 
of the great upheaval in France at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

It is, perhaps, too early to criticise with profit this syllabus. 
The memorandum indicates that a considerable choice of ques- 
tions will be given, but even so the course seems very lengthy. 
A more serious objection is that “very few teachers have sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to do justice to the syllabus.” The lack 
of an adequate textbook is a serious present difficulty, which would 
at least not have been so serious had South Africa a large number 
of properly trained teachers. 

A point on which specific questions were addressed to teachers 
by the writer, was the use of the source method. It seems clear 
that this method is scarcely employed at all, even in the form 
of reading to the pupils illustrative extracts from sources, The 
reply from Bloemfontein was “ not at all”; and from the Trans. 
vaal “ hardly at alJ.” A few teachers, indeed, endeavour to make 
the past real to the pupils by quotations from contemporary 
letters, diaries, etc., but the majority consider that there is no 
time for excursions beyond the sphere of the textbook, The 
writer has not heard of any experiments in the “ source method 
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proper ""—that is, exercises in historical construction, the determi- 
nation of facts, etc., from given sources. The question of how we 
know is not put before pupils in South African schools as it 
should be. 

Closely related to the study of sources is the matter of the 
historical method. The young history student requires definite 
training in the collection and arrangement of facts. In the higher 
forms of secondary schools it is essential that he should be taught 
how to look for material on a given subject, and, in particular, 
the use of bibliographies and tables of contents. The habit of 
making an orderly record of his reading, with personal impres- 
sions of books studied, needs to be cultivated under direction from 
\he teacher. Is the pupil taught to criticise his book and to appre- 
ciate differences in points of view? Is he encouraged to develop 
certain lines of thought, by independent collateral reading? These 
questions have, in the case of the majority of South African 
schools, to be answered in the negative. Most schools use one 
textbook only, and very few have efficient «historical libraries. 
There is little or no time for problem questions, illustrating the 
historical method. 

The character of the teaching in any subject will obviously 
depend to some extent on the type of question set in examina- 
tions. Questions that ask for inference and comparison, and aim 
at testing power to use knowledge effectively rather than mere 
extent of knowledge, will stimulate serious and critical study of 
history in schools. A great number of history test papers, how- 
ever, seem to be designed simply as exercises for the memory. 
Thus, the first two questions in the junior certificate examination 
of 1916 ask for “an outline of the leading events during the reign 
of Henry VIII. of England or Philip II. of Spain,” and “a brief 
account of the exploration of the New World during the sixteenth 
century, naming the chief settlements formed there between 
1492 and 1608.” Such questions encourage the teacher to cram 
the pupil with unprofitable lists of names and dates. Education 
Department bursary papers are proportionately better. Though 
the majority of the questions are necessarily of the narrative or 
descriptive type (the average age of the candidates is only 13 or 
14), there are some questions which encourage individual thought 
and power of emphasis, ¢.g., in the Natal bursary examination, 
1917, the last question in the history paper was as follows: 
“ Explain clearly why the wars known as the Crusades were 
waged. Why were the European Powers unsuccessful in them? 
What were the principal results of these wars? ” 
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The papers set in the matriculation examination of the old 
Cape University were not, as a rule, satisfactory. A number of 
questions of the critical type were included ; but they were mostly 
such as were answered at length for the pupil in the textbook. 
In the instructions circulated by the university it was pointed out 
that higher marks were awarded for questions in Part IT., “which 
will require independent thought,” than in Part I., where the 
questions set “will depend on knowledge of fact.” But the 
average question in the second part is very much the same as the 
average question in Part I. Thus the question in Part IT. of the 
1916 paper: “ Estimate the value and importance of sea-power 
in the struggle against Napoleon,” is dealt with fully in the text- 
books ; whilst it is difficult to see what independent thought can 
enter into the question: “ What powers and duties have the 
Provincial Councils under the Act of Union? How is the adminis- 
tration of the Provinces to be conducted under that Act?” Very 
few of the questions encourage collateral reading or demand a 
recognition of probabilities. A map test is usually included, but 
all that is required is the fixing of the positions of a certain num- 
ber of places on an accompanying outline map. It is not neces- 
sary that a pupil should be able tc interpret a map or explain 
geographically historical relations. 

The last question which the writer referred to history teachers 
was: “ What degree of spontaneous interest in history is aroused 
in the upper standards?” Was there any enthusiasm for his- 
torical studies? One teacher replied that he doubted “ whether 
five per cent. of South African schoolboys acquire a permanent 
interest in any subject of their school curriculum.” A second 
found that “ enthusiasm was, as a rule, strictly limited to a 
desire to get through the matriculation examination.” A third, 
from the Witwatersrand, replied that very few showed such in- 
terest, ‘‘ perhaps owing to the commercial atmosphere of Johan- 
nesburg.” 

It would, however, be wide of the mark to suppose that the 
prospect is, in any degree, black. An interesting degree of atten- 
tion is being paid to education by the Union Government ; the 
position of teachers is being carefully inquired into, and scholar- 
ships and bursaries are being multiplied, with a view to assisting 
would-be teachers to secure the most thorough training. More- 
over, syllabuses are steadily improving and better textbooks are 
appearing. The new matriculation syllabus has justly aroused 
some degree of enthusiasm. ‘The statement of policy contained 
in the appended memorandum is altogether admirable, Pupils 
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are to “ possess some ability in placing South African history in 
its proper setting both in world history and in the narrower range 
of the history of the Empire,” and teachers and pupils are to be 
“allowed more scope in choosing pericds and topics for more 
concentrated study than can be given to the syllabus generally.” 
The situation is indeed hopeful. Teachers will nevertheless be 
well advised to concentrate their efforts on organising the opinions 
and efforts of those engaged in teaching history. Much good 
work may be done, as suggested from Bloemfontein, by agitation 
aiming at making the teaching profession more attractive and 
better paid, with a view to the eventual appointment of specialists 
in history, at least, in the larger schools. But agitation, to be 
effective, must be organised. South Africa needs a recognised 
Association of history teachers, to undertake propaganda work, 
tender advice with regard to courses and methods of study, issue 
leaflets, and look after the interests of history teachers generally. 
The main difficulty is one of space; but there is no reason why 
the organisation of branches of the Historical Association in the 
larger towns should not be begun at once. Surely “ the under- 
standing of the world, as it is now,” is a goal worthy of a little 
common effort on the part of professional and amateur historians 
in South Africa, who, it must be admitted, at present know very 
little of one another’s work. 
ALAN F. HATTERSLFY 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


CONGRATULATIONS upon the enactment of Mr. Fisher's Bill 
are universal, and every teacher will echo them with or without 
mental reservations. But education is not a battle that is won 
or lost in a given time; it is a perpetual effort, and even an Act 
of Parliament is by itself but a scrap of paper. Its value depends 
upon the spirit and way in which it is worked by the community 
asawhole. Nor, as the Journal of Education reminds us, should 
we indulge in premature jubilation. Fifty years ago optimists 
prophesied that the new school rates would soon be saved out 
of the decrease in police and poor rates. But there would be less 
forgery were it not for the spread of elementary education, and 
less burglary but for the development of mechanical ingenuity ; 
and no one needs reminding of the destructive capacity of science 
in irresponsible hands. The supreme problem of education is 
how to develop that sense of moral responsibility without which 
every advance in the power which knowledge gives is an un- 
mitigated evil. 


* o * * . o 


MEANWHILE, we are happy to note that under the auspices of 
the Council for Humanistic Studies humanists and scientists are 
burying the hatchet of internecine strife in order to co-operate in 
the advancement of education and to urge that we shall need a 
greatly increased output of highly-trained workers. For this pur- 
pose we require a much larger income for our universities and 
university colleges, the reduction of fees, the multiplication of 
scholarships, and the increase of maintenance grants for schools. 
No student, it is suggested, should embark on a university course 
below the age of seventeen, the course should extend over three 
years at least, and no examination passed at school should reduce 
it. We might add that those three years should also be kept free 
from the intruding claims of technical training for the teaching 
profession. In support of this programme we are reminded that 
the proportion of the population in universities and higher tech 
nical institutions was in 1913-14 sixteen per 10,000 in Scotland, 
thirteen in Germany, ten in the United States, six in Ireland, 
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and five in England and Wales! The statistics give point to the 
Highlander’s query in Punch as to where the rest of us would 
be if Scotland made a separate peace. 

» - * * * . * 

WE hear excellent accounts of the results of the Board of 
Education's experiment in holding a summer school of history at 
Manchester, to which we referred in our last number. Admir- 
able lectures were given by Mr. Stanley Leathes, Mr. J. W. 
Headlam-Morley, Dr. Morris, Mr. Jenks, Mr. H. de Havilland, 
and Mr. Abbott, while the reception accorded to Mr. Callender’s 
demonstration in naval history seems to indicate that that aspect 
of history, so vital to us, is coming to its own. We hope that 
some of the literary effort produced by the gathering may find 
its way into History. 

° . * 7 o cm 

AN influential deputation, introduced by Lord Bryce, repre- 
senting the Imperial Studies Committee of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, the Victoria League and the League of Empire was 
received early in July by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher at the Board of 
Education. Its object was to encourage the study of Imperial 
history and geography in schools and universities. With that 
object the Historical Association has every sympathy. So far as 
schools are concerned the main difficulty, of course, is that of 
time. But greater emphasis in the ordinary school teaching of 
British history could and should be laid on its Imperial aspect ; 
and the new “ Advanced Courses” afford an additional opportunity 
for some detailed study of this important branch of history. 

- - * * . * 

WE trust that steps may be taken to give practical effect to the 
suggestions contained in the article, which Mr. Hattersley sends 
us from Natal, on the teaching of history in South African schools. 
Membership of the Historical Association may seem a humble 
means to union, but association for the purpose of historical study 
and teaching is the best corrective of sectionalism and partisan- 
ship in politics; and quite apart from this service to the com- 
raunity, unity among teachers gives them and the cause of 
education a strength they cannot otherwise attain. Incidentally 
we may remark that the Historical Association knows no geogra- 
phical limits less extensive than those of the British Empire, 
and that membership thereof, or of any of its branches, enables 
the member to obtain this JouRNAL for a sum that is far below 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Eastbourne. 
WarREN HAstTinas. 
Siz,— 

Professor J. W. Neill appends to his spirited defence of Warren 
Hastings in your April number a note impugning Macaulay’s correct- 
ness in one of the very few points on which he was unquestionably 
right. The charge of ostentation was one constantly brought against 
Hastings, both during his Indian career by Francis and his partisans, 
and his journalistic henchman the Bengal Gazette, and after his 
return home by the pamphleteers of the opposing party, who found 
one infallible proof in the fact that he rode an Arab horse with a long 
tail! In his dress and personal habits he was the simplest of men, 
but he considered a certain amount of state as due to his office. 
His retinue of servants was large, his bodyguard well appointed, and 
on occasions of ceremony he was attended by his eight aides-de-camp. 
In my novel, The Great Proconsul, I have pointed out the curious 
error into which Dr. Busteed has fallen with regard to the couplet 
quoted by Bishop Heber. The Bishop is held up to scorn as having 
mistaken an expression of derision for one of admiration, but in 
reality he, and he alone, gives the original form of the couplet :- 

“ Hat’hee pur howdah, ghore pur jeen, 
Juldee bah’r jata Sahib Warren Husteen!’’ 
or, as it may be roughly rendered :— 
“ Caparisoned elephants, horses to ride, 
Forth Mr. Hastings sped with pride.”’ 
In Dr. Busteed’s day merely the parody survived, thus :— 
“Ghore par howdah, hathi par zin, 
Jaldi bhag giya Mester Husteen !” 
or, roughly, again :— 
“Saddle on elephant, howdah on steed, 
Away Mr. Hastings fled with speed.” 
Any reader of Hodges’ account of the confused flight to Chunar 
will realise that the transformation of the words was irresistible, and 
it is quite likely that they may have been applied to Colonel Monson 
in similar cireumstances—if the association of them with his name 
is not merely due to Dr. Busteed’s desire to explain that which needed 
no explanation. A detailed account of the Benares affair, from the 
original sources, will be found in my edition of The Letters of Warren 
Hastings to his Wife. SypNnEy C. GRIER. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


[The charge for notices inserted under this heading is 3d. per 
book to members of the Association, 6d. to non-members. Notices 
should be sent, with payment enclosed, to the Secretary of the 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


, 


VIII.—‘‘ No TaxaTION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION.’ 


In a recent letter to The Times the present writer ventured to 
suggest that there was common ground between American resist- 
ance to taxation, and Irish resistance to conscription, by the 
Imperial Parliament; and he was corrected in an editorial note which 
pointed out that the Irish are represented in that Parliament, whereas 
the American colonists were not. A similar correction would hardly 
have been forthcoming had the letter been written by a chemist on 
a point of chemistry; but it is well-enough understood that history, 
unlike natural science or classical scholarship, requires no particular 
training and no specific research to qualify anyone for the expression 
of opinion upon its problems; and, moreover, abundant historical text- 
books could be quoted in support of the fiction that the American 
colonists revolted because they were taxed without being represented 
in the Imperial Parliament. The prevalence of that notion, and the 
comprehensive ambiguity which envelops the famous maxim ‘‘ no 
taxation without representation,’’ justify some attempt at revision, 
although the subject is so vast and complex that little more is possible 
than a few notes of interrogation and suggestions for further inquiry. 

It may at once be premised that the implied grievance was no 
more the origin of the American War of Independence than 
Edward III.’s claim to the French throne was of the Hundred Years’ 
War. Indeed, there was less connection, because Edward III. could 
hardly have continued his war had the French offered him their 
crown, whereas the American colonists had no logical difficulty in 
continuing their war after they had been offered representation in 
the Imperial Parliament. Such an offer provided, they said, and 
said quite rightly, no remedy for their particular grievance, and it is 
to be noted that so inadequate was such a solution generally felt to 
be three-quarters of a century later, when Canada and Australia were 
pressing for self-government, that no one ventured to put it forward 
as a possible answer to their demands. The American colonists had 
been in the habit of granting their taxes in their own colonial assem- 
blies. Their demand was that the practice should be continued and 
should not be supplemented or supplanted by the imposition of taxes 
by the Imperial Parliament; the presence of a score or so of American 
representatives, outnumbered by ten to one, in that Parliament would 
not in the least have removed their objection to the imposition, and 
when representation was suggested by Governor Pownall the idea was 
almost unanimously scouted by the colonists.} 

They did not want representation in the Imperial Parliament, and 
when they adopted the phrase ‘‘ no taxation without representation ’’ 


1 See Lecky, History of England, 1892, iv. 122. 
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they meant that they were only to be taxed as hitherto in their own 
representative assemblies, and not in assemblies in which they would 
form but a fraction of the representation. The fact that they were 
not represented at all in the Imperial Parliament was, naturally, used 
as an added constitutional objection to the authority of Parliament to 
tax them; and it had the further advantage of enlisting sympathy in 
Great Britain, where large sections of the community were also taxed 
without representation. It was, in fact, the echo which the phrase 
provoked in Great Britain that gave it its vogue in British politics 
and historical text-books. The advocates of parliamentary reform 
adopted it as their watchword, and pointed to the American War of 
Independence as the natural result of the repudiation of what they 
regarded as a fundamental principle. Thus the legend arose that 
it was the cause for which the Americans had fought. 

The real origins of that schism go back, of course, to separatist 
tendencies which surrounded the colonies from their birth, and it is 
doubtful whether any statesmanship could have overcome them. But 
it is worth while pointing out that even Grenville did not deny the 
colonists’ right to tax themselves, nor resort to the theory of Imperial 
taxation until the customary local methods had broken down. Nor did 
the colonists repudiate their liability for taxation to meet their share 
of the expenses of the Seven Years’ War, and the actual difficulty 
arose out of the inadequacy of the existing machinery to meet an 
admitted obligation. Had there been a united parliament of the 
colonies, the problem might conceivably have been settled on 
an amicable basis; but each colonial assembly was independent 
of all the others, and taxation by themselves meant taxation 
by thirteen discordant bodies. Grenville was concerned to get 
the money rather than with the method of getting it. He 
was quite willing that the contributions should be voted in 
colonial assemblies, but when he asked what guarantee there was 
that each assembly would vote its proper quota, the colonists them- 
selves admitted the impossibility of an answer. There were diffi- 
culties enough on that score in the colonists’ own efforts to provide 
for the War of Independence, because there was no common authority 
to determine what each colony’s proper quota was. It was the 
absence of a common responsible authority in America that drove 
Grenville into his invocation of that of the Imperial Parliament. 

Now, that invocation raised a constitutional issue which has a 
deeper significance than is usually attached to it, and extends over 
a much wider period than the eighteenth century. It carries us back, 
like all other constitutional issues, ultimately to the Middle Ages. 
We know how taxes such as tenths, fifteenths, and subsidies were 
‘‘ granted ’’ then: each of the various estates offered something for 
itself, but the offer of each estate bound no other. The knights of 
the shires could not bind the borough members, and both together 
could not bind the clergy or the lords. These taxes were gifts, and 
the sanction was the goodwill of the giver. They came to be made 
in parliament, but they were not imposed by parliament, and were 
not at first given the form of parliamentary legislation. But by a 
process, which has not been properly traced, as parliament attained 
cohesion and developed the conception of a sovereignty vested in 
‘the Crown in Parliament,’’ legislative form was gradually given to 
the grant of taxation by the various estates. The sanction for any 
tax ceased to be its grant by an estate, and became its 
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enactment by Parliament. Incidentally this gave rise to our modern 
problems of taxation. Could two estates bind a third? Or, in the 
more paradoxical form which we have now adopted as constitutional 
truth, could a third estate bind the first and second, and the Commons 
tax the Lords? They could not in the Middle Ages, when the 
emphasis was rather on the diversity of estates than on the unity of 
Parliament. But that growing unity is a fundamental content of 
our constitutional history, and without it there could have been no 
sovereignty of Parliament. 

This sovereignty of Parliament was the modern constitutional 
dogma that was challenged by the American colonists; and it is 
interesting to note in the writings of American publicists of to-day 
that the challenge goes much farther than the contention of the 
colonists in 1765. The sovereignty of Parliament, says Professor 
Mcllwain,? is an attempt to erect into an eternal and universal truth 
a temporary expedient of English politics, and, at any rate, is a 
dogma unsuited to the American mind and constitution. In 1765 
the colonists reverted, with regard to taxation as well as with regard 
to many other things such as the rights of man, to medieval ideas. 
Taxation should not be imposed by any sovereignty whatever; it 
should be granted, and each grant should be made for and by the 
group which paid it. An American colony was just as much a group 
entitled to determine its own taxation as a medieval estate; no one 
else could bind it, and Parliament had no right to impose sovereignty 
invented by itself on those who had never consented thereto. 
This was, of course, an expression of the lack of imperial 
solidarity and a reaction to medieval particularism. Nor were 
the colonists more logical in matters of taxation than in their 
combination of the rights of man with property in slaves. 
Nevertheless, we are in a better position to-day to appreciate 
alike the value of their protest against the sovereignty of the 
State, and the need of adjusting general dogmas to the circumstances 
of the case. Generalisations are useful and necessary methods of 
political controversy; but they all contain elements of historical 
falsity and confusion. Down to the present day we have taxed women 
without representation, and we shall continue to tax without effective 
representation children, lunatics, peers, and possibly parsons of the 
Church of England. It is time that ‘‘ no taxation without repre- 
sentation ’’ disappeared from our text-books, unless it is accompanied 
by adequate warnings against its ambiguity. The real American 
objection was to the absolute sovereignty of Parliament, and we 
shall always be liable to misunderstand our constitutional history 
unless we study therewith the history of political ideas. 

A. F. Powtarp. 


*7he High Court of Parliament, pp. 355-7. He points out that it was 
thia strict adherence to the theory of Parliamentary sovereignty that ‘rent 
qsunder the English race’’ (tb., p. 366 n.). It may be added that its practical 
abandonment preserved the unity of the British Empire in the nineteenth 
century. The form has, of course, been preserved; but unity in substance 
has been approached through the subtler idea of the sovereignty of the Crown 
in Council rather than through the sovereignty of the Crown in Parliament, 
and the reason is that the Crown in Council has preserved a greater elasticity 
than the Crown in Parliament The American colonies might have been 
retained, had it been possible to tax them by the Crown “in counsel” with 


them, and our new Imperial Cabinet is the Crown “in counsel” with the 
Crown's Dominions 
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Human Geography in Western Europe. By H. J. Furvre. Pp. 
viili+263. LIllus. and index. London: Williams and Norgate 


1918. 


Tas is a volume in ‘‘ The Making of the Future ’’ series. It is a 
very interesting and in some ways a charming book, but one which 
y tempt the Philistine to rejoice, for it gives a slight impression 
flectation, it often verges on the far-fetched, and its data are 
scanty and at times questionable. This is all the more to be regretted 
because it is precisely the humanistic aspects of geography that need 
special attention just now, and the straining after an ultra-humanistic 
terminology may affect the influence of a book which embodies much 
aluable work. 

In his preface Dr. Fleure describes the book as ‘‘ an early draft 
of an attempt to appreciate the genius loci of some human groups in 
Western Europe ’’—"‘ an effort towards closer contact with the ever- 
flowing stream of experience . . . working for the enrichment of the 
life of humanity.’’ He begins with a sketch of Man in Western 
Europe, which is described as a core of great highlands set round 
with peninsulas; it forms specially the lands of Romance and Ger- 

nic languages, and in it the distribution of Man was determined 
largely by the physical history of the area. The porous limestone 
and seasonal drought of the southern belt were more favourable to 
early settlement than the glaciated and forested lands to the north. 
In the hot valleys of the south, too, sexual maturity was hastened, 
ind so the period of growth was shortened. Between the two zones 
Broadheads drove a wedge along the highlands, from which they 
irifted down into forest-clearings, and became associated with culti- 
vation and co-operative life. In France, where alone all three zones 
meet, ‘‘almost every stock is found which has ever influenced 
Europe.”’ 

Dr. Fleure develops this thesis by a classification of the zones as 
zones of Increment, or easy life—of Effort, or life of rewarded work 
—of Difficulty, or life of unrewarded work; e.g.—to take maritime 
examples—Crete, the Frisian Islands, Norway. France, of course, 
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neluded parts of all three zones, and had the further advantage 
f developing her industrial system out of foci in the zones of Incre- 
ment or Effort—e.g., where there was an old market-town with 
strong civic sense and historic associations, not—as in England—on 
barren and uninhabited wastes in the zone of Difficulty, where there 
was no civic sense nor any association with the past. 

These general ideas are worked out in half-a-dozen chapters, con- 
‘erned with France, Iberia, Italy, Central Europe, the small peoples 
set round Central Europe—from Denmark via Luxemburg to 
Bohemia), and Britain. The chapter on France—though rather 
spoilt by extravagant language about ‘* The Way of Light,’ ‘* The 
City of God,’’ ‘ Spiritual Life "'-—ia perhaps the beat, with much 
interesting architectural detail. It bringa out clearly how the civic 
and idealistic influences of the Mediterranean heritage fownd easy 
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lodgment here, while the militarist and bureaucratic influences were 
pushed up to the Roman frontiers in the lands of what was to be the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

The contrasts in Iberia were due mainly to the fact that, while 
in France all the elements met and mixed which have gone to make 
Western thought, Iberia was the salient battleground of Europe and 
Africa, and the outpost had to sacrifice much, especially the oppor- 
tunity for developing a trading middle class, to the outpost duty 
performed for the rest of Western Europe. But just because the 
need for further self-sacrifice of that kind is gone for ever, there is 
much hope for the future of the peninsula. 

In the chapters on Italy and Germany we have a somewhat 
detailed analysis of town-sites, emphasis being laid in Italy ‘‘ on the 
more recent phases of human work,’’ especially the forging of 
effective unity in a land of marked divisions and strong contrasts. 
In the chapter on the small peoples the emphasis is on the influence 
of common effort, military or otherwise, in developing ‘‘ that group 
self-consciousness which seems to make a nation’’; and a strong 
contrast is drawn between the relatively ‘‘ high spiritual common 
measure ’’ of such small peoples and the relatively low common 
measure of the large peoples, whose very largeness is also often a 
danger to humanity. 

The book is stimulating and suggestive, especially of problems to 
be worked out—e.g., the cause and effect of the apparent absence of 
the great Beaker peoples from Central Europe—the value of foothills 
as a human boundary—the probable difference in the fate of Germany 
if Leipzig, not Berlin, had become its capital. It is in no way 
intended to be a text-book of geography, but essentially a collection 
of lectures and discussions to a class in human geography; and its 
aim is as soundly geographical as its method is—sometimes unfor- 
tunately—ultra-humanistic. The making—or, at least, the suggest- 
ing—of important generalisations from historical and other data that 
are often insufficient and sometimes unsatisfactory renders the book 
a dangerous one to put into the hands of a young student. 

a 


From Pericles to Philip. By T. R. Gtover. Methuen, 1917. 
8s. 6d. 


Dr. GLover’s twelve studies of Greek—mainly Athenian—life 
and thought between the Persian Wars and the coming of Philip 
will find their place among the sanest and most illuminating products 
of recent English scholarship. If they do not contain much that is 
new, established or widely accepted opinions are set out with an 
abundance of apt illustration and parallel, and with a breadth and 
freshness of outlook that make most excellent reading. 

In this way of writing history the writer has the great advantage 
that he can concentrate his attention on the things and persons that 
interest him most. There is not much about Auschylus or Sophocles 
in this volume; little about constitutions or agriculture (Dr. Glover 
shies at farming), or the details of warfare; not very much about 
Plato, even, or Demosthenes; less mention of Epaminondas than 
in Xenophon, but a great deal about Herodotus and Thucydides and 
Kuripides—the chapter devoted to the last is by no means the least 
valuable part of the book—and most of all about Xenophon. Xeno- 
phon is almost the hero of quite half of the whole. Dr. Glover is a 
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fervent admirer of the man and author, but he does not, like Mr. 
Dakyns, spoil a good case by indiscriminate praise—and, after all, 
whatever may be said against him by persons of superior cleverness, 
we owe to Xenophon an intimate knowledge of many sides of Greek 
life, and, if not an intimate knowledge of Socrates, at least that of 
a very excellent Athenian gentleman. 

I have been long, though intermittently, occupied with Xeno- 
phon ; and, presuming that it is on this ground that I am asked to 
write this necessarily brief and inadequate notice, I will add a few 
detailed comments on the chapters that deal with him. 

The chapter called ‘‘ The Youth of Xenophon’’ is mainly a 
study of the influence of Socrates on his companions, but it includes 
the usual speculations on the part that Xenophon may have taken in 
the later stages of the Peloponnesian War. He shows in the Hel- 
lenica a singularly close and intimate acquaintance with some great 
transactions of these latter years. For instance, the suspicious story 
of his captivity cannot outweigh the strong evidence afforded by his 
narrative that he witnessed the triumphant return of Alcibiades in 
408. The animated account of the landing and progress to the 
capital (Dr. Glover justly praises Xenophon as a first-rate story- 
teller) is intended to form a counterpart to Thucydides’ narrative 
of the banishment and of the events that led up to it. It is highly 
probable, again, that Xenophon was one of the knights who sailed 
with the 110 ships for Lesbos, and that he took part in the battle 
of Arginuse. His report of the battle is in marked contrast with 
the meagre notices that he gives to other naval fights—to Cnidus, 
for example. Doubtless he was present at the proceedings against 
the accused generals, and quite likely he was among those who gave 
evidence on their behalf. 

It is strange that Dr. Glover makes no reference to the Cyne- 
geticus, Xenophon’s youthful work, in this chapter. The delightful 
study of the Anabasis should certainly be read by everyone who has 
the same dreary memory of it as Dr. Glover—and the reviewer. The 
praise errs a little, perhaps, on the side of generosity. Some of Xeno- 
phon’s speeches really are tedious, in spite of their cleverness; and 
nothing is said here about the controversial character of the work. 
Dr. Glover wonders why Xenophon remarks that he went on the 
expedition neither as general, nor captain, nor soldier! Well, he had 
been a soldier before, but was not the man to take service as a mer- 
cenary. What an admirable stroke is the concealment of his name 
until the début, except in the case of his question to Cyrus before the 
battle—a significant exception! In II. i. he artfully altered Xeno- 
phon to Theopompus (cf. Glover, p. 248 n.). 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Country Life ’’ much material is drawn from 
the Economicus and Memorabilia. I note with satisfaction that 
Dr. Glover accepts the Agesilaus as genuine. As he urges the 
name Diodorus as an additional proof that Gryllus and his brother 
were twins, he should dispose of their reputed grandmother Diodora 
in his second edition. To the list of Xenophon’s heroes Lycurgus 
should be added to complete the picture of his mind. The occasional 
renderings of his slip-shod sentences are admirably done. 

Many special points in other chapters would prompt a comment, 
did space allow. Students of ancient history hell certainly not 


omit to read and ponder on these brilliant essays. 
EK. C. Marcnant 
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Guide to the Study of Medieval History. By L. J. Parrow. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1917. $2. 


A sLicuT initial prejudice arising from the statement that this 
book has grown out of ‘‘ mimeographed syllabi ’’ is soon dispelled by 
an inspection of its contents. The bibliographical part of the work 
at least meets a real want, and meets it well. There are in the 
English language few more useful, succinct, and practical biblio- 
graphies of general European history than this carefully and accu- 
rately compiled list. Our chief regret is that British history is to 
a considerable extent excluded from its purview on the ground of the 
existence of Dr. Gross’s book. But that indispensable handbook is 
on a much larger scale than the present work, and hardly makes the . 
wide appeal to the ‘‘ students, teachers, and libraries’’ addressed 
in Dr. Paetow’s book. Particularly useful to the beginner is the list 
of general books in Part I. When Dr. Paetow gets more elaborate, 
he becomes a little more difficult to follow, and some blemishes of 
arrangement, and even execution, slightly impair the value of his 
scheme. His greatest mistake, we think, is not limiting himself to 
his bibliography. He has, however, split up each of the thirty-five 
sections, into which he divides the main part of his book, into three 
parts: ‘‘‘ A,’ Outlines; ‘ B,’ Special Recommendations for Reading; 
‘C,’ Bibliography.’’ Part ‘‘ A’’ ‘‘ presents the subject-matter of the 
section in orderly fashion,’’ and is in substance a useful but rather 
commonplace analysis or date-book. It will be of little value to 
the serious student, and its substance could well be found elsewhere. 
Even Part ‘‘ B,” ‘‘ Special Recommendations for Reading,’’ shares 
with Part ‘‘A’’ the limitation of addressing a wider and less 
instructed public than that which will find most use in the elaborate 
bibliographies. It was doubtless all right to include these sections 
when Dr. Paetow was delivering the courses of lectures at Berkeley 
which were the source of the book. But the combination of material 
of such varied appeal in a single volume suggests hesitation as to 
the standard to be attained or the public to be addressed. The 
ambitious Part ‘‘C’’ on ‘‘ Medieval Culture,’’ contains much useful 
information, but also shows similar limitations. Occasional faults 
of omission, commission, and repetition are inevitable in the first 
edition of such a book, but are infrequent. There is a good index. 

T. F. Tout. 


Illustrations of Chaucer’s England. Edited by Dorotny Hvanes. 
(Univ. of London Intermediate Source-books of History, No. 1.) 
Longmans. Pp. xiv+3802. 1918. 7s. 6d. net. 


WE are accustomed to think of Geoffrey Chaucer as a great poet 
who incidentally made an income from various civil offices, for some 
of which he was allowed to employ a deputy. To his contemporaries, 
and largely, no doubt, to himself, he was a servant of the Crown, 
who had played his part in war, had been employed on several diplo- 
matic missions, knew the meaning of office work in his various 
controllerships, had to ride on the King’s business, and account for 
money of which he was robbed—and incidentally wrote pleasing 
poetry. Much of this poetry, notably the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, is itself an historical document of great importance in so far 
as it helps us to reconstruct the social life and temper of his times, 
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but for reasons which it is not difficult to guess Chaucer did not 
concern himself greatly in his writings with politics, external or 
internal, though we may be sure that a man so full of vitality had 
his own views on national ideals and on all the political questions 
of his day. In thinking of him, however, we naturally think of what 
he put into his poetry, not of what he left out of it. Hence the 
comparatively small space in this book which is allotted to social 
subjects comes as a surprise after a glance at its title, ‘‘ Illustrations 
of Chaucer's England.’’ The poet himself, we are sure, would 
have regarded its proportions as entirely right, and as a hardworking 
minor administrator would have been as pleased and amused at being 
chosen as the typical Englishman of his half-century as we may 
guess that another and far greater administrator would have been 
had a vision dawned upon him of the title ‘‘ Pepys’s England ” being 
bestowed upon a similar volume for the Restoration period. 

While the title of the book may thus be defended it would perhaps 
have been better if it had been called, in old-fashioned manner, after 
Edward III., whose ideals, and methods of working them out, and 
the fruit they bore, give to the volume a unity akin to that of a 
great tragedy. Historians have narrated this tragedy, well or feebly 
according to their powers, in the prose of their day. It is the merit 
of Miss Hughes’s selection from contemporary books and documents 
that the living freshness which these impart, will leave on the sym- 
pathetic student, as he closes the volume, an impression as if he 
had been reading great poetry. A single passage from Froissart 
(strangely omitted by Lord Berners) describing how the king sailed 
to intercept a great Spanish fleet off Winchilsea gives all the glitter 
of his personality quite unforgettably :— 

‘The king took his stand in the prow of his ship, dressed in a 
black velvet jacket, and on his head he wore a black beaver hat, 
which became him well. And he was that day, as I was told by 
those who were with him then, as joyous as ever he was in his life. 
And he made his minstrels play on their horns a German dance, that 
Sir John Chandos, who was there, had lately brought back; and for 
entertainment he made the same knight sing with his minstrels, 
taking great delight in it. And from time to time he looked up to 
the turret at his masthead, for he had set a watch there, to tell him 
when the Spaniards were in sight. Whilst the king was thus amusing 
himself with the knights, who were all glad to see him so gay, the 
watchman who had caught sight of the Spanish ships, said ‘Ho! I 
see a ship coming, and it seems to me a Spaniard.’ The minstrels 
were silent, and he was asked if he saw more than one; a little after 
he said ‘ Yes, I see two, now three and four’; and then, when he 
saw the whole fleet, ‘I see so many that, God help me, I cannot 
count them.’ Then when the king knew that they were the 
Spaniards, he caused the trumpets to sound, and all the ships came 
together, and ranged themselves in good order for the fight, for they 
knew that they would have battle, since the Spaniards had such a 
great fleet. The king had wine brought, and he and all his knights 
drank, and then put their basinets on their heads. The Spaniards 
soon drew near, and when the King of England saw from his ships 
their order of battle, he said to the helmsman of his vessel, ‘ Lay 
me alongside that Spaniard who is coming towards us, for I will 
have a tilt with him.’ ”’ 

We know Edward III. from that quotation as we know Malory’s 
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King Arthur, and the gain to the student of having a whole period 
made alive for him in this way is immense. The book, indeed, 
throbs with life, from beginning to end. Because it throbs with life 
it attains with extraordinary success the two chief objects at which 
such a selection must aim: it leaves certain impressions quite unfor- 
gettably vivid, and it must inspire anyone with a trace of the spirit 
of studentship to seek in continuous history the links which bind 
these vivid passages together. 

Very nearly half of Miss Hughes’s book is devoted to the war 
with France, which is admirably illustrated. The eighth allotted 
to Social History deals mainly with the Black Death, the economic 
conditions which arose from it, and the abuses of purveyance. 
Ecclesiastical affairs take only about a twelfth, but the space is 
particularly well used, and the English difficulties in remaining 
obedient to a Pope, who lived ‘‘in the sinful city of Avignon ’’ under 
the influence of the French king, are clearly brought out. The remain- 
ing quarter of the book deals with political and constitutional develop- 
ments at home, the reaping of the whirlwind where the wind had 
been sown. 

A curious speculation on Time which I read a few weeks ago 
contended (to translate the general into the particular) that in the 
nature of things there is no reason why Chaucer, with some added 
capacities, should not have been able to read-Miss Hughes’s book. 
I am quite sure that had he possessed these uncanny capacities, 
after he had got over his amazement at its title, he would have sat 
‘*as dumb as any stone’’ until he had finished it. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


Papers relating to the Army of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
1643-1647. Edited by Cuartes SANrorp Terry. Edinburgh: 
Scottish History Society, 1917. 


Proressor Terry has added another to his many valuable con- 
tributions to Scottish history. These papers, tantalising as they are 
in their limitations, yet add largely to our knowledge of the circum- 
stances in which Scotland, after a century of peace, and in spite of 
internal divisions, raised and equipped an army which was a redoubt- 
able fighting force. We have just witnessed a similar exploit in our 
own time, though on a much larger scale, and it would be possible 
to draw an interesting parallel. The experience possessed by our 
own old standing army was invaluable for the training of the British 
Army as it is to-day, and the Scots had a similar advantage in the 
return of many Dugald Dalgettys who had fought in the German 
wars. The organisation, then as now, was territorial, and the 
religious impulse of 1643 was not more potent than that which was 
called into being by the German treatment of Belgium. 

The documents themselves consist of the Articles and Ordinances 
of War issued by the Committee of Estates in 1644 (which, by the 
way, forbid murder and other crimes, the firing of houses, the cutting 
down of trees, and the wasting of the country), a list of arms and 
ammunition supplied from the Scots and English magazines, and 
eight accounts rendered by Sir Adam Hepburn, the treasurer of the 
Army, between 1644 and 1646. There is a certain amount of 
interesting matter which could be extracted from this large mass of 
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figures and facts, but the quarrying has been done by the editor, to 
whose 100 pages of Introduction the real value of the publication is 
due. He has not only made full use of the not too numerous oppor- 
tunities afforded by his text, but has also brought much extraneous 
learning to bear upon the topic, giving a narrative history of the 
army, with lists of regiments and information about their origin, 
identifying officers and establishing the use to which various pieces 
of artillery were put. Perhaps the most interesting section of his 
work is that which deals with equipment. Unfortunately, there is 
no information about uniform, and we cannot even picture the 
Scottish soldiers who fought at Marston Moor as clad in the grey 
cloth and wearing the blue ribbon which were characteristic of the 
Scottish armies of 1639 and 1640. Professor Terry has, however, 
been able to unearth a tailor’s account which shows that an officer 
wore grey or buff breeches of Spanish cloth, a skirted red coat with 
white facings, ornamented with satin, and a broad-brimmed beaver 
or felt hat. Rosert §. Ralr. 


Rousseau. Du Contrat Social. Edited by C. E. VaucHan. Man- 
chester University Press. Longmans. 5s. 


Bolingbroke. Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism and on the Idea of 
a Patriot King. Edited by A. Hassatu. Clarendon Press. 
2s, 6d. 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome Professor Vaughan’s admirable edition 
of the Contrat Social, a work which, despite its brevity, requires a 
great deal of skilled elucidation, and needs to be brought into relation 
with the earlier and later utterances of its eloquent author. The 
complete collection of the political writings of the great Genevese 
publicist, sponsored by the same editor and published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1915, however indispensable to the special- 
ist, is beyond the resources of the man in the street; and both old 
and new students will turn with gratitude to this cheap, handy, and 
well-printed edition of the French text, enriched as it is by a valuable 
introduction, appendices, and copious notes. It is not too much to 
say that even those who have devoted considerable time and attention 
to the celebrated treatise will find novelty and instruction in these 
pages. 

Professor Vaughan is not only a learned and conscientious com- 
mentator, but a man with a message. To his admiring eyes the 
Contrat Social, ‘‘ despite omissions, inconsistencies, and exaggera- 
tions, remains the greatest work on political philosophy that has 
appeared since the Politics of Aristotle—the most original in con- 
ception, the richest in speculative ideas, and the most fruitful in 
results.’’ This handsome testimonial, he is aware, will come as a 
surprise to most of his readers; but that, he argues, is because the 
system has been imperfectly understood. To most Englishmen 
Rousseau stands out as the revolutionary iconoclast, the ruthless 
disintegrator of society, the inspired emancipator of the individual 
from the yoke of political and ecclesiastical tyrannies. This, how- 
ever, is only the teaching of the early essays which brought him 
fame, and is superseded by the work of his maturity. ‘‘ The distinc- 
tive and original strain in his contribution to political philosophy lies 
in his exaltation of the State.’’ The gulf between the earlier and 
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later doctrines is at first sight too wide to bridge, but the professor 
contends that it is more apparent than real. 


“The State which Rousseau disparages in the Discourse on Inequality is 
not the ideal State of the Contrat Social, but the actual State known to us 
from experience and history. What excites his mislike and suspicion is not 
the State but Society. His ideal, alike in the Discourse and in Emile, is, no 
doubt, individual freedom; freedom, however, not in the sense of immunity 
from the control of the State but in that of withdrawal from all the oppressions 
and all the corruptions of Society. In both treatises alike it is not the State 
but Society which is the enemy. Society once given, the State is bound to follow 
as the only possible remedy for its abuses. And the only form of State which 
can hope to achieve this end is that which has absolute power over all its 
members, strong and weak, rich and poor alike. So far from pleading the cause 
of individualism, he is its most powerful assailant. Before the Contrat Social 
the whole tide of things, both in thought and action, had flowed strongly in 
favour of individualism. Since that day—England is the one marked exception— 
it has set steadily in the opposite direction.” 


Some readers may perhaps think that Professor Vaughan has 
pressed a little too far in his crusade against the legend of Rousseau’s 
individualism; but his arguments, which are marshalled with skill 
and stated with rare vigour, must at any rate be carefully weighed 
before they are rejected. The discussions of other fundamental 
problems, above all whether the contract was regarded by the author 
as a concrete transaction or a symbolic presentation of an ideal, are 
no less admirable, but raise less controversial issues. The intro- 
duction is followed by two long and scholarly notes on the theory of 
contract and on Rousseau’s relation to the successive constitutions 
of France during the Revolution. The volume ends with a biblio- 
graphy and a brief survey of the disciples, the rivals and the inter- 
preters who have followed one another in rapid succession for the 
last century and a half. 

Mr. Hassall’s edition of Bolingbroke’s Letters on Patriotism and 
the Idea of a Patriot King is naturally a much slighter performance, 
for they scarcely touch the fundamental issues of political philosophy, 
and their influence has been small. The introduction provides a 
brief and readable sketch of the career and teaching of the man 
denounced by Macaulay as a “ brilliant knave’’ and eulogised by 
Disraeli as ‘‘ one of the ablest men who ever lived.’’ Mr. Hassall, 
himself the author of a life of Bolingbroke, is to be congratulated on 
producing a handy and well-printed edition of a classic; but in a 
second edition he should correct the spelling of the names of 
Mr. Sichel and Mr. Monypenny, whose writings are included in the 
brief list of ‘‘ Books for Reference.’’ G. P. Goocn. 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. Volume IX. Warren 
Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774. By M. E. Monckton Jones. 
Clarendon Press, 1918. 12s. 6d. 


The Expansion of British India, 1818-1858. By G. Anverson, M.A., 
and M. Svusepar, B.A., B.Sc. G. Bell and Sons, 1918. 
4s. 6d. 


THESE are two excellent books on the history of British India, 
differing in kind, and dealing with different periods, but either of 
them valuable; the first, for minute first-hand research into two 
difficult but most fruitful years in India, the first two years of 
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Warren Hastings’ Government of Bengal, before his statesmanship 
was thwarted and crippled by the Council called into existence by 
Lord North’s regulating Act, and by the venomous opposition of 
Philip Francis; the second, for a sketch of the growth of the British 
Empire in India during the momentous forty years from the end of 
the Maratha Wars in 1818 to the end of the Mutiny in 1858, consist- 
ing mainly of extracts from standard books and published minutes 
and despatches. 

The title of Miss Monckton Jones’s book adds: ‘‘ with Appendixes 
of hitherto unpublished documents ’’; and she tells us in her Preface 
that the aim of the book is to present an account of Hastings’ 
‘‘economic, civil, and judicial measures for the relief of the dis- 
tressed natives, . . . in the words of the company’s servants them- 
selves, adding in the introductory chapters no more than was neces- 
sary to connect the documents on one thread.’’ She has put into print, 
and thereby made easily accessible for the first time, a large number 
of MS. documents at the India Office and the British Museum, and 
has achieved with infinite care and labour a first-rate piece of original 
work. She does not do justice to her own writing. The introductory 
chapters are much more than merely connecting links; they are very 
clear and able expositions of highly technical and most complicated 
matters. Her book follows very opportunely on Professor Neill’s 
‘Historical Revision ’’ of Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, 
which appeared in the April number of History. It is the latest 
and assuredly one of the most substantial and effective of the many 
writings which have controverted Macaulay and done justice to 
Hastings. Not that Miss Monckton Jones enters the lists against 
Macaulay, whose name appears only to be once mentioned in the 
book. Nor does she discuss questions round which controversy has 
raged and attack and defence of Hastings have gathered. Thus she 
contents herself with only a few lines of reference in her own words 
to the Rohilla War, to the effect that ‘‘ a joint expedition to subdue 
the Rohillas, and by annexing the territory they had seized to secure 
Oudh on the north-west, was also planned at this time ’’; that it was 
heartily approved both by the Council at Calcutta and by the Court 
of Directors; that Hastings had two motives for it; first, and from 
his own point of view foremost, to safeguard the strategic position 
of Bengal; secondly, to effect economies; and that the double aim 
was ‘‘ the inevitable result of his anomalous position as vicegerent, 
not for a king, but for a company of merchants.’ In speaking of 
the territory which the Rohillas had seized she implies what Professor 
Neill has stated explicitly, that Rohilkhand was a State with a 
Hindu population, which had been overrun and appropriated not 
very many years previously by Afghans; and it was these Afghan 
invaders, not the children of the soil, who were warred against and 
driven out. 

But Miss Jones is not concerned to argue back and fore the 
moral rights and wrongs of this or that transaction. She is out 
to show and to prove verbatim by first-hand documents what 
was the bedrock of Warren Hastings’ policy, and what was his legacy 
to the English in India and to the natives of India in after ages. The 
short passage about the Rohillas occurs in a chapter on ‘‘ Initiation 
of Reforms ’’; and among the documents in the appendix to the 
chapter is a very interesting letter from Hastings to Lord Clive, 
whose work he was undoing ‘‘ as much in external engagements as 
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by the overthrow of the dual system of internal Government.’’ The 
letter is dated November 12th, 1772, and in it Hastings states as his 
guiding principles: ‘‘ It will be my study to confirm without extend- 
ing the power of the Company in this country, to cultivate the arts 
of peace, to establish a regular administration of Justice, to reduce 
the enormous expenses of the Company to fixed bounds, and to 
prune them as much as possible from remote wars and foreign 
connexions.’’ Miss Jones compares him to the younger Pitt, in that 
he ‘‘ became famous for his conduct of inevitable wars, but was as 
averse from them in Asia as Pitt was in Europe.’’ He was a lover 
of peace as essential to the well-being of the people, and his heart 
was most of all with the down-trodden and long-suffering peasantry, 
the cultivators of the soil. In his constructive work during these 
two years Miss Jones holds that he Jaid the foundations of the system 
which has endured and borne rich fruit down to the present hour, 
of clean administration, equitable collection of revenue, assured land 
tenure, courts of Justice adequate and easy of access; and yet again 
she likens him to Pitt, as having been at pains to build up the new 
order on the basis of the old, to revive and restore native institutions, 
so far as they were intrinsically sound, to govern not merely with a 
single eye to the welfare of the governed, but by machinery with 
which the governed wefe familiar. Whatever.blemishes there were 
in the career of Warren Hastings, assuredly he was a great, far- 
sighted, sympathetic ruler of the best English type. 

In The Expansion of British India Professors Anderson and 
Subedar have given us the first of a series of three books, of which 
the general title is The Last Days of the Company; the other two 
volumes will deal with the same period, 1818-1858, but from different 
points of view. The series is defined as a source book of Indian 
history, and is intended primarily for the use of Indian students. 
To judge from this first book of the three, the trio should have a wide 
circulation and be largely used in schools at home as well as in India. 
There can be no better way of teaching to the coming generation the 
main outlines of the history of India, in the most critical and history- 
making years of the nineteenth century, than by grouping together 
passages of the best authorities, in addition to State documents, and 
by giving, in their own words, the views either of the actors them- 
selves or of standard authors whose judgments are recognised as 
trustworthy. The extracts have been admirably diversified. We 
have, for instance, Sir William Napier’s account of his brother’s 
victory at Miani, which settled the fate of Sind; a portion of Sir 
tobert Peel’s speech in the House of Commons on Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s policy towards the Sikhs; Lord Dalhousie’s minute 
enumerating the territorial acquisitions in India during his term of 
office ; Sir Edwin Arnold’s account of the Koh-i-Noor diamond. More- 
over, the two authors or compilers have done their own part of the 
work skilfully and well. Their writing is clear, concise, and tem- 
perate; and they have succeeded in giving such continuity as was 
required to make the book interesting to general readers, as well as 
to students. Those who read the book will derive from it a sound 
and accurate impression of Indian history during the years which it 
covers, and a just judgment of those men who played the foremost 
part in that history. ‘There is one drawback to the book, that it has 
no index. C. P. Lucas. 
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A History of South Africa. By Dorotnea Fatrerivge. Oxford 
University Press, 1918. 38. 6d 


Select Constitutional Documents illustrating South African History, 
1795-1910. Selected and Edited with an Introduction by G. W. 
Eyzers. London: G. Routledge and Sons, 1918. 21s. 


Ir would be impossible to find books standing at more opposite 
poles of method and of aim than the two here bracketed. The one 
point that they have in common is that they are both, in their own 
way, highly to be commended. Miss Fairbridge’s volume calls for 
little comment. It is a singularly vivid and well-written sketch of 
South African history, from the Glacial epoch to the enactment of 
the Union. It is accompanied by some admirable illustrations and 
maps, and, to those who have not the necessary time at their disposal 
to make a detailed study of South African history, this little volume 
can be strongly recommended as giving a clear, well-proportioned, 
and accurate outline of the past from the point of view of a writer 
who combines loyalty to the British Empire with loyalty to the 
‘* youngest of the nations.’’ 

Mr. Eybers’s task has been of a wholly different character, With 
no little ability and industry he has made a collection of constitu- 
tional documents which will be of the utmost service to serious 
students of South African history. The subject is dealt with under 
the five separate headings of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Orange Free State, the South African Republic, and the Union. 
Some of the matter in the first two chapters, dealing with local 
government and the administration of justice, might perhaps have 
been omitted without great loss; but the material relating to the 
republics is of exceptional value; most of the Free State laws, here 
printed in Dutch and in English, having been hitherto inaccessible 
to the ordinary English student. It should be added that several 
papers relating to the Great Trek are here included, which have 
hitherto remained unknown except to a few officials and historians. 

There being so much for which to give thanks, it seems a little 
churlish to adopt a note of complaint; but it does seem that the 
subject of the Union is most inadequately dealt with. The chapter 
relating to it consists of the bare text of the South Africa Act, 
1909. How much would its value have been enhanced by extracts 
from Sir George Grey’s suggestive dispatches, by first-hand authority 
relating to Lord Carnarvon’s ill-fated attempt to settle the question, 
and by the text of the Act of Parliament which was its outcome. The 
omission of passages from Lord Selborne’s memorable State paper 
is yet more regrettable. Again, mention should, surely, have been 
made of the publication by the South African Government in 1911 of 
the Minutes of Proceedings of the South African National Convention 
that framed the Union, which, in spite of their limitations, throw 
considerable light upon the history. In the Introduction we could 
have spared the writer’s not very helpful lucubrations on the subject 
of Imperial Conferences and the future of the Empire, wherein he 
has not taken the trouble to understand the point of view of either 
the advocates or the opponents of Imperial Federation, in return for 
a fuller discussion of the subject of the Provincial Councils, wherein, 
so far as British precedents were concerned, the South African Con- 
stitution broke new ground. On such a subject the views of a oulti- 
vated and wide-minded Afrikander would be of special interest. 
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Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that what to the dull Anglo- 
Saxon intellect seems to be the localism and particularism of the 
Orange Free State farmers is to our author their ‘‘ unimpaired 
idealism,’’ the destined ‘‘ bearer of ideas to the other communities in 
the present century.’’ Yet more startling is the following obiter 
dictum upon the American Constitution, wherein the author, after 
pointing out the supremacy of the Transvaal Volksraad, as of the 
British Parliament, naively goes on; ‘‘ The absence of a similar 
provision in the United States Constitution has in past years led to 
much trouble.’’ Lastly, the causes of the Great Trek, as set out 
in Nos. 92, 100, 106, and 107 of the Documents, should be carefully 
considered before accepting blindly Mr. Eybers’s interpretation of 
them, which, to our mind, reflects too closely a more modern point 
of view. Still, on such a subject Mr. Eybers can claim to speak 
with fuller knowledge, and whether we agree or disagree on questions 
of opinion, we shall be at one in offering Mr. Eybers heartfelt thanks 
for an honest and laborious piece of work, such as does not often 
gladden the eye of a teacher of Colonial history. 


H. E. Ecerron. 


Portugal Old and Young: An Historical Study. By Grorce Youne. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1917. 5s. 


AFTER reading through Mr. Young’s book, I feel that a notice 
would only be justified if it served to warn readers that fancy too 
often takes the place of fact in his strange philosophy of Portuguese 
history. To explain why Portugal is fighting with the Allies, the 
author goes back eight centuries, though if he had inquired in Lisbon 
he would have been told by five out of six educated men that the 
immediate reason was the determination of the Democratic Party 
to advance its own interests; and it is quite incorrect to identify 
President Arriaga’s coup d’état with hostility to England. Had King 
Manoel or Dr. Sidonio Paes been in power, Portugal would have 
entered the war all the same, but on conditions that safeguarded 
her dignity and rights, and the German ships would never have been 
ceded almost en bloc and without a proper contract. When Mr. 
Young lived in Lisbon, he was in touch with Dr. Theophilo Braga 
and other friends of the party which for its tyranny was overthrown 
in December last, and, intelligent though he is, he has been woefully 
misled by his mentors. 

He asserts that the Republic showed no inclination to suppress 
religion, forgetting that Affonso Costa publicly prophesied that his 
Separation Law would bring Catholicism to an end in two generations 
—a law, by the way, which prohibits the teaching of Christianity, 
even in private schools. Mr. Young explains this drastic measure 
as being a reaction against the ‘‘ political oppression ’’ of the Church, 
a piece of stock rhetoric without foundation, because since 1884 the 
Church has been in complete bondage to the State. Indeed, the 
chief cause of Portuguese decadence in the nineteenth century was 
probably the small influence of religion on the national life. In his 
reading of earlier history Mr. Young is no more reliable, and his novel 
statements, unsupported by evidence, recall those of Dr. Braga, the 
least accurate of scholars—e.g., Madrid and Rome conspired to use 
religion as a means of riveting their foreign yoke on Portugal; the 
Spanish Inquisition brought in the Spanish occupation (pp. 25, 26); 
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and the account of the Revolution of 1640 is very erroneous (p. 163 
et 8eq.). 

Pombal laid all the ills. of Portugal to the charge of the Jesuits, 
and Mr. Young has a like bugbear. To the ‘‘ betrayal of nationalism 
by ecclesiasticism and of Christianity by the Church,” he attributes 
in part the Moorish, Spanish, and French occupations. He discovers 
the modern Portuguese intellectual (an anti-clerical) to be the heir 
of the Crusader, and gravely asserts that it is necessary to under- 
stand King Affonso Henriques, builder of monasteries, if one is to 
understand Affonso Costa, their destroyer. The specimens of demo- 
cratic historiography are too many to quote. Young Portugal was 
‘alive and kicking’’ in the time of D. Diniz; John II. executed 
‘‘some hundred or so leading nobles,’’ though there were not so 
many, leading or otherwise, until the Liberal régime sold titles; 
Philip of Spain succeeded in conquering Portugal because he had 
‘‘eollared the machine ’’ (pp. 75, 108, 140). 

Alliterative generalisations are dangerous and usually untrue, like 
the following: ‘‘ The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies in Portugal were dominated by a virulent theocracy, a vicious 
aristocracy, and a vapid autocracy.’’ Mr. Young is not content to 
let facts speak. Now and then, however, he rises above his preju- 
dices and sees clearly. He does justice to the Jesuit missionaries, 
but he thinks the Society was an instrument of the Inquisition, 
though, in fact, the two bodies were either rivals or foes, and 
under Pedro II. the Holy Office was suspended for six years by the 
efforts of Father Antonio Vieira. He also recognises that a religious 
ideal recruited the Portuguese for imperial enterprise, souls, not 
profit, being their aim, in marked contrast to the English and Dutch. 
Though Mr. Young is an ardent nationalist, he does not object to the 
wild proposal of British Labour to found an international state in 
Africa, which would rob Portugal of her colonies, but he may be 
sure that this would unite all Portuguese against England. The later 
part of the book shows much thought, and is undeniably clever, but, 
to sum it all up, it is a political pamphlet, in conversational style, by 
an admirer of the Russian Revolution, in which history is made to 
justify a body of ignorant and not over-scrupulous demolishers, who 
translated into action some of the discredited ideas of 1789. 

EDGAR PRESTAGE. 


The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. By R. W. Seron-Wartson, 
D.Lirr. London: Constable and Co., 1917. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Seton-Wartson is the leading champion of the Southern Slav 
cause in Great Britain, and has deservedly won by his writings an 
European reputation as an authority upon the complex problems of 
Austria-Hungary and the Near East. The present volume, in which 
he gives a rapid review of the Eastern question down to the eve of 
the Treaty of Bucharest in August, 1913, shows a profound mastery 
of the historical literature of this difficult subject. Practically no 
point of importance has been omitted in his masterly survey of South 
Slavonic and Roumanian history during the nineteenth and present 
centuries ; it is in respect of Greece alone that his narrative is some- 
what lacking, scarcely doing justice, for example, to the great figure 
of Trikoipes, the former of the two first-class statesmen produced 
by modern Hellas. No one but a specialist could have written such 
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a clear and succinct sketch of the evolutions and the revolutions of 
the Balkan peoples; it is only to be regretted that the call of public 
service prevented him from putting the finishing touch to his picture 
by describing and discussing the Treaty of Bucharest and its results. 
But to expect an absolutely final book on the Balkans is to imitate 
Horace’s yokel, waiting on the river’s bank till the stream should 
have ceased to flow. 

The author writes throughout in a spirit of moderation, rare in 
works dealing with racial questions. He justly points out that the 
real reason for getting rid of the Turk from the Balkan peninsula is 
that Turkish rule has been incompetent and paralysing in every 
country with which it has been concerned. The most backward 
Balkan government is far more progressive than the Turk at his 
best. A system which allowed Valona to rot in her marshes, Durazzo, 
once ‘‘ the tavern of the Adriatic,’’ to become a fever-stricken 
roadstead, Macedonia a wilderness, and Crete a roadless chaos, 
stands self-condemned. Nor, in judging of the newly emancipated 
Balkan States should we ever lose sight of two facts: that they 
emerged from the long night of Turkish misrule much in the con- 
dition of our ancestors at the close of the Wars of the Roses, thus 
stepping at a bound from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries; 
and that their subsequent development has been systematically 
hampered by the jealousies and ignorance of the Great Powers, whose 
management of their own affairs has not been so conspicuously suc- 
cessful as to make them desirable guardians of Balkan races. Hence 
the school, of which Dr. Seton-Watson is so distinguished an expo- 
nent, advocates “‘ The Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan Peoples,”’ or, 
as Prince Alexander of Serbia recently put it to the King of Italy, ‘‘ if 
we in the Balkans want to cut each others’ throats, that should be 
our own affair.’’ Scores of instances might be given in which 
Balkan statesmen with accurate local knowledge have been over- 
ruled by ill-informed Western diplomatists to the disadvantage of 
all concerned, and the British Foreign Office, the most sincere of all 
such establishments in its disinterestedness towards the Balkan 
races, has been perhaps the worst offender by reason of its ignorance. 
One Sir William White in a generation does not atone for the harm 
done by bureaucrats ignorant of the history, languages, and mentality, 
and contemptuous of the aspirations, of the Balkan races. 

Dr. Seton-Watson deals in considerable detail with the Balkan 
League and the two Balkan Wars of 1912-18. The reviewer can con- 
firm from a conversation with the then Italian Foreign Minister, the 
late Marchese Di San Giuliano, his theory of the Austrian encourage- 
ment to Italy in the Libyan War. That diplomatist also under- 
estimated the value of Greece and Serbia in 1912, unlike the author, 
who, however, curiously omits the Greek victory at Sarantdporon. 
He brings out well the salient point of Serbian policy at that time 
—the desire for an outlet on the sea. Once the Serbs were ousted 
from their hard-won occupation of Durazzo by Austria (supported 
by San Giuliano),! the second Balkan War became inevitable. 

The author, himself a Scot, draws an interesting parallel between 
modern Serbo-Bulgarian relations and those between England and 
Scotland in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A few slight 


1 Diplomatiache Aktenstiicke betreffend die Ereignisse am Balkan. (Wien. 
1914.) Pp. 43, 48, 51. 
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errors in the historical part of the book are doubtless due to his 
absence from London. Thus the second Russo-Turkish War of the 
last century began in 1828 (p. 53), the Triple Alliance was signed 
in 1882 (p. 115), there is some repetition in Chapter IV. and on 
p. 120 (cf. p. 69). It is not quite correct to say that Bosnia ‘‘ was 
reduced to the condition of a vassal State’’ by Dushan in 1850. 
The great Serbian Tsar invaded Bosnia in that year, but failed to 
capture the Bosnian capital of Bobovatz, and retired to his own city 
of Cattaro. Only at the last gasp of medieval Serbia was the virtual 
union of Serbia with Bosnia achieved for a brief year under the 
Bosnian Crown Prince, Stephen Tomashevich. Much information 
about early Bulgaria and its capital of Pliska, unknown to Jiretek, 
may be found in Prof. Bury’s History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
where the question of Cyril and Methodios is fully discussed. New 
editions of Driault and Yakshitch have appeared since the excellent 
bibliography was compiled, and Finlay should be cited in Tozer’s 
edition. We shall look forward to a second edition of this admirable 
book. Wituiam Miter. 


Japan: the Rise of a Modern Power. By Ropert P. Porter. 
Clarendon Press. 1918. 848 pp. 5s. 


Tuis is a handy volume, crammed full of interesting information, 
designed to show how the old Japan, a unique medieval kingdom of 
fifty years ago, has been developed in the course of some fifteen hun- 
dred years of history, and how that kingdom finally rose as if by giant 
steps to be a modern State, a Power among the Great Powers of 
to-day. The first two-thirds of the book are historical (which we 
learn from the preface are mainly from the pen of Mr. James B. Rye), 
written in an interesting style, special pains being taken to point out 
every trace of contact between Japan and Europe. At one time 
towards the end of the sixteenth century Japan came near being a 
Roman Catholic country, though at last Christianity was prohibited 
and the Jesuit and other missionaries expelled. The country was 
closed at the same time to all intercourse with Europeans, except the 
Dutch, a few of whose traders were allowed to stay under severe 
restrictions at Dejima, in Nagasaki. This state of things lasted 
over two hundred years, till the middle of the last century, when the 
country was again thrown open to the world. The strictly historical 
part is followed by chapters on the occidentalising of Japan, the 
Sino-Japanese War, the Russo-Japanese War, and the Great War. 
And the latter part of the book contains chapters on the resources 
and industrial progress, trade and industry, etc. 

The greatest difficulty with Europeans in their attempt to become 
acquainted with the history of Japan must lie in the strangeness of 
the names of persons and places. These are generally written in 
Chinese ideographs, and very often the distinction between one and 
another lies, when they are pronounced alike, as often happens, only 
in the difference of the ideographs in which they are written. This 
difficulty is almost impossible to remove. But the author has taken 
pains, as already pointed out, to show that there have been a great 
many more points of contact between Europe and Japan than most 
people would imagine; and doubtless this fact will help the readers 
of this book to become more interested in its contents, After all, the 
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East is as human as the West. If the two have occasionally met in 
the past, the time has now come for them to be joined together, 
nevermore to part from each other. To bring about the closer union 
of the East and West, no book can be more heartily recommended 
than this little volume on Japan. ToxKtwo Yoxor. 


British Foreign Policy in Europe to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. A Rough Outline. By Prof. H. E. Egerton. 
Maemillans. 1917. Pp. xi+440. 6s. 


The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century. By Sir 
Aveustus Oakes, C.B., and R. B. Mowat. With an introduc- 
tion by Sir H. Erte Ricnarps. Clarendon Press. 1918. Pp. 
xii+ 403. 7s. 6d. 


Wars and Treaties, 1815 to 1914. By Artnur Ponsonsy, M.P. 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 100. 2s. 


The Secret Agreements. With a Preface by CHarLEs Roden Buxton 
and nine maps. Nationa] Labour Press. 1918. Pp. 19. 3d. 


ProFEssoR EGERTON’s rough outline of British foreign policy in 
Europe is the best account of the subject we have read, and it will 
be none the less welcome to a majority of readers because it offers a 
vigorous and stubborn defence of British action throughout, except 
perhaps when Professor Egerton follows somewhat too closely the 
trenchant criticisms which the late Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert 
Cecil, contributed to the Quarterly Review on Lord John Russell's 
action or inaction over the Schleswig-Holstein question. The great 
merit of the book is due to the extent to which it is based, not on 
other histories, but on the despatches and State-papers of men like 
Castlereagh, Canning, Palmerston, and Lord Salisbury, and the liberal 
extracts here printed are often extraordinarily & propos of current 
problems of foreign policy. Nor, while Professor Egerton makes no 
secret of his own point of view, does he palliate or deny the blunders 
committed in the past by his own as well as other parties. But if 
the wisdom of Castlereagh (which no competent scholar now denies) 
and of Canning (to whom Professor Egerton is perhaps hardly just) 
and their successors is a source of legitimate satisfaction, we read with 
something of a shock the arguments, used in the British Press a gene- 
ration ago and quoted by Professor Egerton, in favour of a German 
right of way through Belgium in the event of another Franco-German 
war. Our chief criticism of the book arises from the limits its author 
has imposed upon himself. A defence of British foreign policy which 
excludes all other continents than Europe cannot be convincing or 
complete. German criticism, for instance, has been concerned less 
with Britain’s conduct in Europe than with her methods of expansion 
in other continents. We abandoned aggression on the Continent in 
the sixteenth century because we had found our true vocation on the 
sea; and our successful expansion in every other quarter of the globe 
deprives us of much credit, save on the ground of prudence, for the 
absence of annexationist aims in our European policy. The same 
consideration has determined our attitude towards the Balance of 
Power ; we have upheld it in Europe, because the more evenly Europe 
was balanced the freer we should be upon the sea and in other con- 
tinents. But we never had any affection for a balance of power upon 
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the sea, in North America, Africa, or Australia; we do not much con- 
cern ourselves with it in South America, and the wrongs of a little 
Uruguay threatened by Brazil or the Argentine would assuredly never 
move us to a passionate crusade. 

The three other books or pamphlets before us supply or attempt 
to supply the documentary materials for a view of nineteenth-century 
European history. That by Sir Augustus Oakes and Mr. Mowat is 
the only one calling for serious notice, and it cannot be commended 
without some reservation. The documents are, of course, valuable, 
and they are well-selected, though the translation leaves something 
to be desired. There was surely no need to retain the old translation 
of ‘‘ Council of Confederation ’’ for Bundesrath, and ‘‘ Imperial Diet ’’ 
for Reichstag; the ‘‘ Balloon of Alsace ’’ is not a happy rendering of 
the Ballon d’Alsace, and to say that ‘‘ the German Government shall 
be surrogated in respect of all the rights, etc.,’’ is no more English 
on p. 286 than it would have been on p. 287, where serait subrogé is 
translated ‘‘should acquire.’’ But the introductory pages to 
the various treaties are brief, sometimes jejune, and not always 
accurate. The account of the French Revolution on pp. 16-19 is 
unnecessary and almost puerile; and the Belgian guarantee of 1839 
s misinterpreted as binding the signatory Powers to make war in 
defence of Belgium’s neutrality. That was the purport of the treaties 
of 1870, which were only to remain in force until one year after peace 
had been concluded. It is no more correct to say that ‘‘ Holstein 
wed allegiance to Denmark ’’ (p. 186) than it would be to say that 
Seotland owed allegiance to England from 1603 to 1707; and the whole 
of the Schleswig-Holstein problem is inadequately and inaccurately 
treated. The authors write of the Holy Alliance when they mean 
the Quadruple Alliance (pp. 36, 99), imply on p. 328 that Turkey 
retained Albania in 19138, and state on p. 5 that, according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, ‘‘ the treaty-making power is vested 
in the Senate.’’ 

Mr. Ponsonby’s booklet is not a cheap two-shillings’-worth. The 
introduction is a sterile fragment of pacifism equa!'ly contemptuous 
of war and of diplomacy as means of settling international disputes. 
Wars, we are told, are ‘‘ to the generation that experiences them 
unmixed evils.’’ How many: Americans, Greeks, Italians viewed 
their wars of liberation in that light, and what is the sense of pre- 
tending that Waterloo was 1n unmixed evil to us, Sadowa and Sedan 
unmixed evils to the Germans, or Marathon and Salamis to the 
Greeks? The text of the treaties is not given, and the comments are 
singularly inept. Sardinia is said to have joined in the Crimean war 
for ‘‘ tactical ’’ reasons (p. 36); the American Civil War is intro- 
duced with the remark that ‘‘the cultivation of cotton progressed 
under very different conditions in the North and South ’’ (p. 42); on 
p. 33 the achievement of Hungarian autonomy is introduced without 
any reference to the war of 1866, and that war (pp. 50-51) is treated 
without any mention of its Hungarian or its Italian consequences. 

We call attention to the Secret Agreements, which were published 
by the Bolshevist Government in November, 1917, mainly to disclaim 
the singular notion that it is patriotic to ignore the truth that is 
known in every neutral and enemy country; but we can note with 
gratification that our own Government appears to have had nothing to 
do with the proposal for dismembering Germany contamed in the first 
of these documents. We cannot, however, escape responsibility for 
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the terms upon which Italy was induced to enter the war, though the 
agreement has been so comprehensively broken or ignored that we 
may hope it has lost its binding power; and it is no less a matter 
for satisfaction that the Russian Government mainly concerned in the 
other agreements no longer exists. A. F. Powtarp. 


Problems of the Peace. By Wititam Harpurr Dawson. Allen and 
Unwin. 1917. Pp. 365. 7s. 6d. 


The Bulwarks of Peace. By Heser L. Hart, K.C., LL.D. Methuen. 
1918. Pp. xiii+221. 38. 6d. 


The Pan-German Programme. With an Introduction by Epwyn 
Bevan. 1918. Allen and Unwin. Pp. 32. 1s. 


The League of Nations. By Viscount Grey or Fatuopon, K.G. 
Oxford Wniversity Press. 1918. Pp. 15. 3d. 


Tue four treatises reviewed in this notice all deal from different 
points of view with the nature of the settlement to follow this war. 
Mr. Dawson prides himself upon ‘‘ the unexpected moderation ”’ 
which friends who read some of his chapters discovered in them, and 
it is well to have placed before us arguments for a case with which 
most of us will not agree; for it is certain-that we shall make no 
permanent peace out of the passions of war, nor on conditions which 
ignore every interest but our own. A good deal of Mr. Dawson’s 
criticism is sound, and every Englishman who is capable of reasoning 
instead of merely feeling about the war and its issues will be the 
better for pondering Mr. Dawson’s contentions. Nevertheless, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that Mr. Dawson’s long familiarity with 
German ideas has led him to adopt some arguments and principles 
which seem to us unsound. He is vigorous enough in his denuncia- 
tion of German autocracy and militarism, but appears to have con- 
siderable sympathy with the foundations upon which that autocracy 
and militarism have been built; for, after all,they are symptoms of 
political disease rather than the disease itself, and if we admit, as 
Mr. Dawson seems to do, that Germany must retain the mines of 
Lorraine because her armaments depend thereon, and will starve 
unless she is given ‘‘ a larger tropical empire ’’ (p. 123), we can hardly 
blame her for cherishing the militarism whereby alone she could 
secure these things and the autocracy which is its culmination. But 
even on Mr. Dawson’s own showing the population of Germany is only 
310 per square mile against the 618 of England and Wales; it is not 
our colonies which save us from starvation, and the burden of mili- 
tarism was an obstacle rather than a help to Germany in seeking 
a similar solution in domestic industry and overseas trade. The 
fallacy is the characteristically German autocratic and militarist idea 
that nations can only rely for subsistence upon trade with their own 
dominions, and that trade expands with the growth of dominion and 
shrinks with its contraction. It was the increase of our trade with 
the United States after the loss of our American colonies which cured 
us of that pernicious doctrine ; and the examples of Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark also disprove that notion of prosperity depending upon 
military power which underlies Mr. Dawson's plea for tenderness 
towards German might. The defects alike of his history and his logic 
are illustrated in his ingenuous remark that Frederick the Great 
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“held the elective principle in such regard '’ that he and Catherine 
the Great insisted upon its retention in Poland! Their reason, of 
course, was that they knew the elective principle had been one of 
the chief causes of Polish anarchy, and they were bent on maintain- 
ing that anarchy until the time was ripe for the final partition of 
Poland. 

Dr. Heber Hart is less concerned with the details of the settle- 
ment than with the general basis of peace. He calls his volume a 
‘* Primer of Peace,’’ and it is a sort of manual, in which he analyses 
and explains the ideas and assumptions underlying the ‘‘ League of 
Nations.’’ From this point of view it is a lucid and valuable piece 
of work, and we entirely concur in most of the ‘‘ propositions ’’ with 
which Dr. Hart sums up and concludes his various arguments. His 
criticism of International Law, of the ‘‘ super-State,’’ and of ‘‘ the 
dogmas of the independence of every separate State and of the 
equality of all States with one another,’’ and his demonstration of 
the increasing predominance of public opinion over law, are admir- 
able; and three-quarters of the book can be heartily commended to 
students of the problem of peace-organisation. It is a pity that in 
the concluding chapters of the book Dr. Hart’s almost fanatical 
advocacy of Imperial Federation should have apparently upset his 
balance and betrayed him into propositions anything but conducive 
to the end he has in view. This break is partly due to an inadequate 
historical equipment. It is almost amusing nowadays to find a 
writer quoting Sir James Mackintosh on Magna Carta as “‘ the 
immortal claim of England upon the esteem of mankind,’’ and assert- 
ing that ‘‘ neither the Parliament nor the judicial system of England 
was in any sense a natural growth ’’; and one can only smile at the 
naivety of the proposition that, ‘‘ inasmuch as federation is necessary, 
any difficulties in carrying it into effect must be surmounted.’’ But 
it is a serious blot on the sanity of this book and on its usefulness 
as a contribution to the cause of peace when its author concludes 
with the dogma that ‘‘ the federation of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is an essential condition of the maintenance of general 
peace,’’ more especially. when that federation is to include a host of 
hitherto independent States, who are told that their weakness will in 
any case be fatal to their independence, and when its ambition will 
be to realise Kant’s ideal of ‘‘a common centre . . . around which 
other States would cluster in order to secure their liberties."’ What 
a charming prospect for the ‘‘ little peoples ’’ whose cause we are 
supposed to be championing, and what an attractive programme for 
our greater Allies! Was there ever anything more Pan-Germanic in 
its conception than this proposal of a Pan-Anglo-Saxondom to 
embrace and dominate the world? Truly some of our apostles know 
not the spirit they are of. 

There is, however, no mistaking the spirit of the Six Associations 
and the German “ Intellectuals,’’ whose petition and manifesto have 
been edited with an introduction by Mr. Bevan. These documents 
date from 1915, but we know from the more recent domestic history 
of Germany that nothing save defeat will wean it from the doctrine 
they contain, and we are glad to have them or record in a cheap and 
handy form. They also provoke a smile which oan seldom be ex- 
tracted from the grimness of the war; for after demanding the annexa- 
tion of Belgium, parts of Luxemburg, the Briey district, Verdun 
and Belfort, ‘‘ the natural line of fortifications of France,’ the coast 
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and the Channel ports as far as the Somme, “‘ at least parts of the 
Baltic Provinces,’’ a colonial empire ‘‘ adequate to satisfy Germany's 
economic interests,’’ the disintegration of Russia, and a war indemnity 
exacted from England ‘‘ without any consideration whatever,’’ these 
delightful Germans proclaim that they ‘‘ must not strive to dominate 
and exploit the world like the English,’’ and conclude as follows :— 
‘The German Mind is, in our opinion, beyond all doubt our one 
supremely valuable asset. It is the one priceless possession amongst 
all our possessions ’’! 

There could be no greater contrast than that between this insen- 
sate German arrogance and greed and the sober idealism of Viscount 
Grey's pamphlet on the League of Nations. It hardly needs bringing 
to the notice of our readers because we can hardly imagine an intelli- 
gent English man or woman who has not read it. Possibly its most 
important content consists in the grave statement of the conditions 
essential to any such organisation of peace. That, in one or other 
of its less ambitious forms, it is a practical proposition cannot be 
doubted ; whether it will be adopted is another question. It will not 
without a determined effort, for there are abundant signs that in 
every country the attitude of many will be that, this war once over, 
there will not be another anything like it for many years, and that 
it is not worth while sacrificing to the problematical interests of our 
children the gain which unfettered sovereignty and the unrestricted 
exploitation of our advantages may bring to the present generation 
of profiteers. A. F. Pottarp. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith’s Syria and the Holy 
Land (Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1918, pp. 56, 1s. net) should 
be of great value alike to students of ancient history and those inter- 
ested in the sociai, economic, and political problems of modern 
Palestine. There are two excellent maps on a large scale of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and adjacent lands, and of Palestine ancient and 
modern. The first part contains a sketch of the principal geographical 
features of the country; the latter part discusses the prospects of 
Zionism and the dangers which must be faced in any resettlement 
of the Jews in the Holy Land. Amongst much purely ephemeral 
literature, this is a pamphlet to be bought and kept; it is a wonderful 
shilling’s-worth. MN. EE. B. 


The Climaz of Civilisation, by Correa Moylan Welsh (Sturgis and 
Walton Co., New York, 1917, pp. 150), was originally written as the 
introductory part of a’single work intended to bear the title Socialism 
and Feminism, with an Introduction on the Climax of Civilisation. 
The material, however, proved too copious, and the introduction is 
thus published separately; the two succeeding volumes are entitled 
respectively Socialism and Feminism. The author’s aim is to show 
the great danger to the modern world alike of Socialism and Feminism 

especially of Woman Suffrage. The book was written before the 
war, and much of it already seems strangely antiquated. The present 
volume is devoted to a consideration of civilisation cycles and the 
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causes of decay; the conclusion is drawn that ‘‘ we have already 
entered the culminating period of our western white men’s cycle of 
civilisation,’’ but have not yet reached the period of decline. But 
seeds of decay are taking root, and the last chapter is devoted to 
‘the problem of retardation,’’ i.e., the retardation hoth in matters 
physical and moral of the lethargy of decay. Togethér with much 
erudity the book contains many suggestions which would repay 
closer study and development. The most arresting section, in the 
judgment of the present reviewer, is C hapter LI1. on ‘* Comparison of 
Cycles ’’; the most elaborate chapter (Chapter VI. on the ‘‘ Decay 
of Ancient Institutions ’’) is vitiated by the fact that too little 
attention is paid to chronology: Cicero rubs shoulders with Salvian, 
and the Lex Papia Poppaea with the Theodosian Code. But however 
little students may agree with the author’s conclusions, Mr. Walsh's 
hook should at least challenge the reader's criticism and stimulate 


his interest. N. H. B. 


Miss NANNiIe NieMEYeEr tells us that her Stories for the History 
Hour from Augustus to Rolf (Harrap, London, 1917, pp. 253, 3s.) 
‘are written solely for the purpose of being told. They are not 
intended for children’s ret uding, but for teachers’ telling. The stories 
will owe everything to anyone who will speak them well’’; their aim 
s ‘‘ to put the most important truth which a child can comprehend 
into a form which a child can understand.’’ They cover the period 
50 B.c. to A.D. 900. The stories are well chosen and well told—told 
with a living imagination and wide sympathy. They are so interesting 
that a hardened historical student read them for the joy of them, 


and then to support his own very favourable judgment lent the book 
to teachers and to mothers who had a wider experience than his own 
of what would appeal to children; and the judgment of one and all 
was unhesitating, ‘‘ This is a good book,’’ and thus fortified he can 
only wish Miss Niemeyer’s work all success, and hope that she may 
give us from later periods yet more stories for the history hour. 


N. H. B. 


Unper the general editorship of Drs. Caroline A. J. Skeel, H. J. 
White, and J. P. W hitney, the §.P.C.K. - begun to publish a useful 
collection of ‘ Texts for Students’ in the original Greek and Latin 
without translation. It might be suggested that these booklets would 
be of even greater use to students if in each case a select biblio- 
graphy were given of those recent studies of the texts which have 
not yet found their way into the popular manuals. Thus in these 
Select Passages from Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio Coomine. 
illustrative of Christianity in the First Century, arranged by H. 
White, D.D., the editor might have referred inter alia to K. L inak’s s 
essay ‘‘ De antiquissimis quae ad Jesum Nazarenum spectant testi- 
moniis ’’ in Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XIV., 
1 (Giessen, 1918); to A. Harnack’s study ‘‘ Der jiidische Geschichts- 
schreiber Josephus und Jesus Christus,’’ Internationale Monatschrift, 
June, 1913; and to E. Norden’s article (separately reprinted : Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1918, pp. 80, from the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir classische 
Philologie, etc., I. Abteilung, Bd. XXXI., Heft 9 (1918), pp. 637 
66), ‘ Josephus und Tacitus iiber Jesus Christus und eine Mes- 
sianische Prophetie,’’ as well as to Burkitt's treatment of the subject 
in Theol. Tijdschrift, 1918, pp. 185-44, Mention should further 
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have been made of the admirable work of Leon Hardy Canfield, 
The Early Persecutions of the Christians (with full bibliography) 
in ‘‘ Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,”’ 
vol. LV., No. 2 (New York, 1918), Chapters I. and II., and of F. C. 
Conybeare’s The Historical Christ (London, 1914), Chapter V. 

N. H. B. 


Ir is difficult to understand the purpose of these volumes on 
William Caxton by Susan Cunnington, on Cardinal Wolsey by René 
Francis, and on Queen Elizabeth by Beatrice Marshall, 2s. 6d. 
each, in Harrap’s series, ‘‘ Heroes of All Time.’’ Neither the choice 
of material, except, perhaps, in William Cazton, nor the style will 
make them attractive to children; the older reader will find little to 
help his historical thinking; the teacher or upper-form boy who looks 
for material for lessons or essays must be warned against inaccura- 
cies of fact and a misleading emphasis which is still more dangerous. 
The volumes show the evils of the attempt to write historical mono- 
graphs by people whose minds lack an adequate historical back- 
ground. So long as the writers are concerned with political or bio- 
graphical details they follow their authorities with fidelity if without 
discrimination, but when they give generalisations, especially on 
economic and constitutional matters, or allude to periods outside 
those with which their reference books immediately deal, their state- 
ments are surprising. ‘‘ The English, as a nation, .. . have never 
contented themselves for long with any compromise. That is why 
England has Magna Charta, hereditary succession, constitutional 
Government, a National Church, an ideal of Imperialism ’’; ‘‘ the 
distribution of the land was still [in the fifteenth century] on the 
old Saxon village plan: strips of arable field here, strips of pasture 
there ’’; ‘‘ Elizabeth had been brought up in the religious principles 
which had dictated Henry VIII.’s policy of reforming the Church 
in accordance with a wider understanding of the Bible”; ‘‘ the 
House of Commons [in Wolsey’s time] insisted on its right of free 
debate and free vote, refusing, as it always has done since, and 
doubtless will always do in the future, to allow any ministerial influ- 
ence to affect either debate or vote.’’ In view of such remarks as 
these it seems mere cavilling to point out that Earl Rivers was not 
Lord President of the Council of the Marches in the second decade 
of Edward IV.’s reign, and that ‘‘ the Rev. Silvester Horne, M.P.,”’ 
would have been more astonished than the author of Cardinal Wolsey 
at ‘‘ the spectacle of [himself as] a priest in the House of Com- 
mons.’’ The merit of the three books is unequal, but the sentences 
quoted at random sufficiently illustrate their general weakness. The 
English in which they are written, and the full-page illustrations, do 
not increase their value. The most attractive part of the volumes 
is the publishers’ paper wrapper. C. B. F. 


Miss E, Grierson’s happy skill in writing for youthful readers is 
well maintained in her latest volume, Our Scottish Heritage: A 
Simple History of the Scottish Church (S.P.C.K., 1917, 5s. net). 
By the ‘‘ Scottish Church’’ is meant the religious body officially 
known as the ‘‘ Episcopal Church in Scotland,’’ and the book is in- 
tended as a text-book of Scottish ecclesiastical history, from Roman 
times to the present day, for the younger members of that com- 
munion, In these circumstances, the High Church bias of the 
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authoress may perhaps be considered a necessity, but it precludes 
the recommendation of the book as an impartia] sketch of the sub- 
ject. H. W. M. 


Mr. H. F. B. WuHeeer’s A Little Book of Napoleon Wisdom 
(London, George G. Harrap and Co.) does not quite fulfil the expec- 
tation raised by its title. It is less a collection of such Napoleonic 
dicta as would be generally considered wise than a collection of dicta 
illustrating Napoleon’s moods at different periods of his life, or the 
different parts which he chose to assume for political ends. As such, 
it is fairly compiled, presenting, together with flashes of real insight 
and outbreaks of real feeling, much that is merely commonplace or 
insincere. It is not, however, extensive enough to give an adequate 
selection of Napoleon’s military or political aphorisms. 

F. C. M. 


Str RABINDRANATH TAGORE’s three lectures on Nationalism (Mac- 
millans, 1917) are something more than an opportune contribution to 
the discussion of Indian reform; they are an addition to the literature 
of the world. They are a protest against that ‘‘ organised self-interest 
of a whole people, where it is least human and least spiritual,’’ which 
Sir Rabindranath calls the nation and we should call the State. 
The British rdj presents to his mind precisely those features which 
most appal us in the Prussian State—its ruthless repression of other 
loyalties than that to itself, its efficiency, and its octopus-like em- 
brace. Itis a natural protest from peoples who know much of caste, 
but little of national organisation, and to whom the idea of Indian 
nationality itself is the exotic offspring of British domination. Accus- 
tomed to the hand-made products of village industry, they miss the 
human touch in the machinery of European government and industry ; 
they would prefer the personal rule of a native despot to the bloodless 
abstraction and cold efficiency of the Indian Civil Service, and 
Nationalism is the pathetic cry of a child’s heart for personal guid- 
ance. There is poetry in it, too, and Sir Rabindranath (why did he 
accept so banal a Western bauble as a knighthood?) himself refers 
to the Japanese criticism of his writing as ‘‘ the poetry of a defeated 
people.’’ But there is wisdom as well, and ‘‘ a sense of vision, the 
vision of the infinite reality in all finite things ’’; and we may well 
ponder his criticism that the idea of the nation or State is ‘‘ one of 
the most powerful anesthetics [? narcotics] that man has invented.”’ 

A. ¥. F. 


Proressor G. B. Apams’s Outline Sketch of English Constitutional 
History (Yale Univ. Press, 1918, 1.75 dollars) is a rapid but readable 
sketch of the growth of central government since the Norman 
Conquest. It is somewhat of a thesis based upon conclusions 
elaborated in his own Origin of the English Constitution (Yale Univ. 
Press, 1912, 2.50 dollars), and only students with some knowledge of 
constitutional history will appreciate the importance or the implica- 
tions of his theories. Being confined to the central government, the 
essay perhaps naturally starts from the assumptions that the origins of 
our Constitution are Norman and Angevin rather than Anglo-Saxon, 
and that the fundamental feature of its development is that ‘‘ England 
began its history with an absolute, and France with an almost power- 
less, monarchy.’’ Hence progress in England took the form of 
limiting monarchy and in France of strengthening it. This view 
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requires some qualification, as does its corollary that Magna Carta 
was ‘‘ the first attempt ever made in history to put into constitu- 
tional form the principle that the Government must obey the funda- 
mental laws of the State ’’ (p. 49). How would a thirteenth-century 
publicist have translated into language he could understand “ the 
fundamental laws of the State ’’? Our impression is that he talked 
rather of mutual rights and obligations which the individual based 
upon laws which were certainly not the laws of the State; so far as 
there was a “‘ State ’’ at all—as distinct from general conditions of 
society like the feudal—it was the regnum, and its ‘‘ laws ’’ were 
those writs of Henry II. which the barons regarded as infringements 
upon their fundamental rights. Nor can we discover much substance 
in the usual talk about the right and power of Parliament to alter 
the succession in 1399, 1461, and 1485. In each case, if the king 
de facto was not also the king de jure, his writs were invalid, and the 
Parliament summoned thereby was no Parliament. It could have no 
right to do anything, not even to deélare the king a usurper unless 
that king who had summoned the Parliament were a rightful king. 
The obvious explanation of the subservience of Parliament on each 
of those occasions is that no Parliament could declare itself incapable 
of making a declaration. A. F. P. 


Ix Janus and Vesta: A Study of the World Crisis and After 
(London, Chatto and Windus, 1916) Mr. B. Branford writes as a seer 
and not as a historian. The prosaic historian has only to note that 
Mr. Branford’s forecast of the future derives much of its inspiration 
from the study of the past, so that the facts of universal history, 
somewhat idealistically regarded, provide much of the material for 
our author’s interesting vaticinations. His knowledge is wide; his 
interests are wider; and if plain facts from history are sometimes 
juxtaposed in strange and bewildering relations, they are seldom 
stated amiss. One of the most interesting sections, on ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Universities,’’ includes a translation of the striking address of 
Carducci on the occasion of the eighth centenary of the University 
of Bologna. All who read Mr. Branford’s book will respect the sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm, and idealism of the writer, and most students will 
find some part of what he says that makes a real appeal to them. 
The only caveat there is need to put in is that it requires something 
of the prophet’s imagination always to realise the practical bearing 
of Mr. Branford’s views. Unluckily, historians who have latterly 
donned the prophet’s mantle have been so discouraged by their pet 
predictions speedily refuting themselves that they are perhaps less 
sympathetic than they ought to be to the prophet’s office. 

mies ee 


Mr. C. Gore Cuampers’ Bedfordshire (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1917, 28. 6d. net) is the latest addition to the admirable series of 
condensed ‘‘ County Handbooks.’’ Within the limit of some 200 pp. 
the author puts before us a very readable and instructive summary 
of the salient features necessary to afford a clear conception of the 
evolution of this county as a unit of civilisation. The work is divided 
into twenty-one sections, not the least interesting of which are those 
on geology, antiquities, and ecclesiastical architecture, and the excel- 
lent illustrations add much to the interest of the book. The sections 
on agriculture, market gardening, and industries would, however, 
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have been better placed at the end of the work. Especially interest- 
ing is the author's reference to the late Mr. Worthington Smith’s 
discoveries of paleolithic remains at Caddington and Kensworth, 
which set at rest any doubt respecting the theory advanced concern- 
ing the discovery of similar remains at Abbeville in the middle of the 
last century. The Roll of Honour or list of Worthies is fairly com- 
prehensive, but would have been more complete with the addition of 
the following names: Lord Fanhope, Lord Wenlock, Sir John Gost- 
wick, John Lord Mordaunt, Sir Edward Anderson, C.J., Sir Oliver 
Luke, Sir Lewis Dyve, and Sir Peter Osborne. In alluding to Sir 
William Harper, Lord Mayor of London and founder of the Bedford 
Grammar School, it is curious that so careful a writer as the author 
should adhere to the corrupt form of ‘‘ Harpur,’’ in spite of conclusive 
evidence that ‘‘ Harper’’ is the correct form. On p. 15 ‘* Charlton ”’ 
should read ‘‘ Chalton,’’ and on p. 74 ‘‘ Durobrive ’’ should read 
‘* Durocobrive.”’ 
F. A. P.-T. 


THE collection of Cambridge Papers, by W. W. Rouse Ball 
(Macmillan, 68.), originally published in Cambridge magazines or 
read before Cambridge audiences, is to be welcomed as a clearly 
written and interesting contribution to the history of education. Ten 
of them deal with the history of Trinity College, the remaining five 
with the University of Cambridge generally. The paper on the 
Mathematical Tripos is a model historical sketch, combining the first- 
hand evidence of such men as Peacock, Whewell, and Airy with the 
personal knowledge of Mr. Ball himself. We could have wished that 
in speaking of private coaching at Cambridge in the nineteenth century 
Mr. Ball had offered an opinion as to the effect of the teaching of Hop- 
kins and Routh on the reputation of Cambridge as a mathematical 
school. The paper on University discipline is amusing rather than 
instructive, and the same may be said of that on the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Undergraduates, cruelty being compulsory 
attendance at chapel. Of the ten papers on Trinity College several 
are of more than parochial interest. The. growth of the tutorial 
system is typical of what took place elsewhere both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The account of the college auditors shows that the 
University don did not submit his accounts to professional auditors 
until the end of the last century; and although Mr. Ball does not say 
so, we have reason to believe that the same bursar who introduced 
this innovation was also the first to engage a firm of accountants to 
draw up a businesslike scheme for keeping the college accounts. In 
somewhat different style from the rest of the book is an account of 
a winter journey of a number of scholars from Cambridge to York 
by water in the reign of Edward II. We commend Mr. Ball’s book 
to the general reader as well as to the student of University history. 


A. E. S. 
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